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Shooting up the town is done differently in ALASKA TODAY . . - (Page 13) 


How to use a classroom tool 


- to win friends and influence parents 


PTA again! But what a pleasant evening, with your story well 
told, well received. 

To you it was another “regular” Kodascope Pageant Pro- 
jector performance. Setting up and threading were easy. That 
reverse switch let you start with the picture—no distracting 
focus frames. Screen images were sparkling; sound, clear— 
with minimum projector noise to take attention away from 
the real show. 

You had no worries about the projector being ready to go. 
You knew you could depend on the Pageant. 

It was a pleasant and rewarding meeting. 

Perhaps you’ve been missing out on the important benefits 
that only the Kodascope Pageant 16mm Sound Projector 
offers. If so, see a nearby Kodak Audio-Visual dealer. Let 
him give you the full story on: 


1. Simple setups with folding reel arms, printed film path, 
single-switch reversing. 


2. Extra-bright pictures from the Pageant’s Super-40 Shutter. 
(It puts 40% more light on the screen at sound speed than 
ordinary shutters.) 


Clear, true, comfortable sound—With a Pageant you 
get a sound system—tone and volume controls, baffled 
speaker, fidelity adjusting lever. 
No more worries over breakdown or maintenance due to 
improper oiling. Pageants are permanently lubricated at 
the factory. And you have a choice of three different 
models, one exactly suited to your showing requirements. 
Let a dealer demonstrate. Or write for literature giving full 
details. No obligation either way. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY « Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information on the new Kodascope PAGEANT 16mm Sound Projectors, 
and tell me who can give me a demonstration. | understand | am under no obligation. 
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FESTIVALS AND AWARDS 


¢ 11th Annual Edinburgh Film Festi- 
val—Aug. 18-Sept. 8, headquarters: 
Film House, 6-8 Hill St., Edinburgh 2, 
Scotland. Includes a summer school of 
Film Appreciation, discussion forums, 
lectures, and an international confer- 
ence on the production and use of 
documentary film in television. 


¢ 5th Annnual Screen Cartoonists 
Guild Film Festival—Sept. 28, Am- 
bassador Hotel, Los Angeles. Includes 
TV commercials, business, educational 
and entertainment films also foreign 
entries. Inquire Screen Cartoonists 
Guild, 2700 N. Cahuenga Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 


* International Experimental Film 
Competition — Brussels, April 21-27, 
1958. Organized by The Belgian Film 
Library under the auspices of the 
World Film Festival. Prizes, gold and 
silver medal, also cash. Entries may 
be 16mm or 35mm, sound or silent, 
color or black-and-white. Details and 
entries. La Cinematheque de Belgique 
Jacqus Ledoux (Curator), Palais des 
Beaux-Arts, Ravenstein, Brussels. 


EDUCATION MEETINGS 


* 9th Annual Institute of the Assoc. 
of Teachers of Mathematics in New 
England — Aug. 21-28, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Inquire: 
Alma A. Sargent, 125 N. State St., 
Concord, New Hampshire. 


* Colorado State Teachers Assoc. 
Convention—Oct. 24-25, City Audi- 
torium, Denver, estimated attendance 
7,500. Inquire W. B. Kimball, Colo. 
Ed. Assn., 1605 Pennsylvania, Denver 
5, Colo. 


* Conn. State Teachers Assoc.—Oct. 
25, Waterbury and Storrs (3,000 and 
4,000). Inquire Lloyd Calvert, Conn. 
Ed. Assn., 21 Oak St., Hartford, Conn. 


° Delaware State Teachers Assoc.— 
Oct. 24-25, Wilmington P.S., duPont 
High School (3,000). Inquire G. 
Warden Gass, P.S. du Pont H.S., 34 
and Van Buren Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


* Maine State Teachers Assoc. — 


Oct. 3-4, Portland. Inquire L. P. Bag- 
ley, Me. Teachers Assn., 184 State 
Street, Augusta, Me. (Approx. att: 
6500) 
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¢ Maryland State Teachers Assoc.— 
Oct. 10-12, Lord Baltimore Hotel 
(15,000 att.). Inquire Clara Simering, 
5 E. Read St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


¢ New Hampshire State Teachers 
Assoc.—Oct. 17-18, Carpenter Hotel, 
Manchester (4,000 approx. att.). In- 
quire N. H. Ed. Assn., 4 Park St., 
Concord, N. H. 


¢ New Mexico State Teachers Assoc. 
—Oct. 23-25, Univ. of N. M., Albu- 
querque (9,000 approx. att.). Inquire 
Mrs. E. Hatfield, N. M. Ed Assn., PO. 
Box 1499, Santa Fe, N M. 


¢ North Dakota State Teachers 
Assoc.—Oct. 16-18, Clarence Parker 
Hotel, Minot. (App. attn: 4,000). 
Inquire Supt. of Schools, Minot, N. D. 


¢ Oklahoma State Teachers Assoc.— 
Oct. 24-25, Municipal Auditorium, 
Oklahoma City. (Approx. att: 16,- 
000). Inquire Mrs. K. Baker, Okla. Ed. 
Assn., 323 E. Madison, Oklahoma 
City 5, Okla. 


e Utah State Teachers Assoc.—Oct. 
10-12, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City. 
(App. att: 6500). Inquire Dowd 
Leiter, Asst. Mgr., Hotel Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


¢ Virginia State Teachers Assoc.— 
Oct. 30-Nov. |, John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond. (App. att: 8500). Inquire 
T. P. Turner, Va. Ed. Assn., 116 S. 3rd 
St., Richmond 19. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY MEETINGS 
¢ California Lib. Assoc.—Hotel Cali- 


fornian, Fresno. Inquire: Mrs. Edna 
Yelland, 829 Coventry Rd., Berkeley, 
Calif. Oct. 15-19. 


¢ Colorado Lib. Assoc.—Sept. | 3-14, 
Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs. 
President: Jas. G. Hodgson, Colo. 
Agricultural & Mechanical College, 
Fort Collins, Colo. i 


Kansas Lib. Assoc.—Oct. 10-12, 
The Town House, Kansas City. Sec: 
Sadie E. Hall, Washburn Univ. Lib., 
Topeka, Kan. 


Kentucky Lib. Assoc.—Oct. 17-19, 
Hotel Irvin Cobb, Paducah. Inquire: 
Emily H. Dawson, State Legislature 
Research Comm. Lib., Frankfort, Ky. 


(Continued on page 4) 


The MOST 
Widely Read 
AUDIO-VISUAL 
MAGAZINE! 


BECAUSE: 


© FILM NEWS prints more reviews per 
issue than any other audio-visual publi- 
cation in America. All reviews are by 
competent authorities, and are honest 
appraisals of actual screenings, not 
re-writes of press releases. 


e Film News Has 
More Departments 
FILM CLIPS — news and notes about all 
kinds of films, grouped into categories. 


FILMSTRIPS PREVIEWS — regularly con- 
ducted by Dr. Irene Cypher of New York 
University. 

CALENDAR OF A-V EVENTS—TECHNI- 
CAL TALKS—FILM AND TV PRESS—A-V IN 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES A-V in national organi- — 


zations, and many other departments. 


FILM NEWS, 
444 Central Park West, 
New York 25, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription for: 
0 1 Year — $3. [] 2 Years — $5.50; 
Please Bill Us Check Enclosed 
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CALENDAR 
(Continued) 


Maine Library Assoc.—Sept. 
Skowhegan. Inquire ALA, 50 East 
Huron, Chicago. 


Moun?ain Plains Lib. Assoc. — 
Sept. 5-7, Montana State College, 
Bozeman, Mont. Joint meting with 
PNLA. Inquire Mrs. Kathryn J. Ges- 
terfield, Pub. Lib., Scottsbluff, Neb. 


Minnesota Lib. Assoc.—Sept. 26. 
28, Lowry Hotel, St. Paul. Inquire 
Ernest Johnson, Franklin Br. Pub. Lib., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


¢ Nebraska Lib. Assoc.—Oct. |7-19, 
Paxton Hotel, Omaha. Inquire: Mrs. 
Ruth Mildner, Pub. Lib., Wayne, Neb. 


¢ New York Lib. Assoc.—Oct. 17-19, 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany, 
Sec: Mrs. Ann J. Ficek, P.O. Box 
7304, Albany, N. Y. 


¢ New England Lib. Assoc. — New 
Ocean House, Swampscott. Inquire: 
Richard W. Morin, Dartmouth College 
Lib., Hanover, N. H. Oct. 16-19. 


¢ Nevada Lib. Assoc.—Oct. 12-13, 
Henderson Pub. Lib. Inquire: Mrs. 
Lydia S. Malcolm, District Pub. Lib., 


Henderson. 


e Ohio Lib. Assoc.—Oct. 10-12, 
Cleveland. Inquire: Frances Nun- 
maker, Ohio State Lib., 65 S. Front 
St., Columbus 15. 


¢ South Dakota Lib. Assoc. — Oct. 
2-4, Alonzo Ward Hotel, Aberdeen. 
Pres: Lucile F. Vickers, Vermillion, 
South Dakota. 


¢ Wisconsin Lib. Assoc.—Sept. 29- 
Oct. |, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 
Sec: Ruby Roeder, Williams Free Lib., 


Beaver Dam, Wis. 
WORKSHOPS 


¢ 14th Annual International Confer- 
ence on A-V Christian Education, 
sposored by the Natl. Council of 
Churches’ Dept. of A-V and Broadcast 
Education, also the Broadcasting and 
Film Commission—Sept. 4-10, Ameri- 
can Baptist Assembly grounds, Green 
Lake, Wis. Inquire: Natl. Council of 
Churches, 257 4th Ave., N. Y. 10. 
Theme: Re-Thinking Basic Issues in 
Audio-Visuals. 


¢ University Film Producers Assoc. 
11th Annual Workshop—<Aug. | 9-24, 
auditorium, Engineering Society of 
Detroit. Arrangements: Sherman Will- 
son, Supervisor, Visual Auditory Pro- 
duction Center, Wayne, University, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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IN THE U.S.A. 
History Award Contest 


Westinghouse Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
has announced the establishment of an 
Annual Radio-Television History Award 
Contest to acquaint Americans with the 
history of the regions in which they live, 
and to establish a liaison relationship be- 
tween broadcasters and the custodians of 
the country’s historical and cultural 
heritage. 


Any radio or TV station (Westing- 
house stations excepted), is eligible to 
combine efforts with its State or local 
historical society in the production of 
programs, for entry in the contest. The 
prize, a cash grant of $1,000, is to be 
divided equally between the winning 
station and its cooperating historical so- 
ciety. Programs broadcast up to the end 
of 1957 will be eligible. Entries should 
be submitted (by tape, film or transcrip- 
tion), no later than January 15, 1958, to 
Richard M. Pack, Vice-President—Pro- 
gramming, Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Co., Inc., 122 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17. 


How Much? 


An estimated $1.5 billion has been 
spent for audio-visual equipment in the 
U. S. since World War II, and the annual 
rate now exceeds $180 million. This is 
according to John Flory, Advisor on Non- 
theatrical Films for the Eastman Kodak 
Company, who delivered an address on 
“The Economic Impact of the Audio- 
Visual Field” first at the 81st Convention 
in Washington of the Society of Motion 
Picture and Television Engineers. 


“Nobody on earth knows exactly how 
many films a year are turned out for the 
theaters for TV programs, as_kinescope 
recordings, for propaganda, for informa- 
tion, education, documentation, instru- 
mentation, medicine, and a host of other 
scientific, industrial and cultural pur- 
poses,” Mr. Flory pointed out. But after 
consideration of every valid figure which 
could be obtained, these statistics emerge: 


American business and industry own, 
at this time, 150,000 sound 16mm film 
projectors representing a conservative 
expenditure of $156 million. Government 
expenditures for film and audio-visuals is 
estimated at $31 million; education at $22 
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million; religious at $13,900,000; civic, 
social welfare and education at $7,510,- 
000; health, $5,700,000. Mr. Flory pre- 
dicted that ‘‘new tools, new techniques, 
new devices will inevitably result in a 
vast broadening of the field.” 


Rapid Advances 


Bearing out this prediction, the sessions 
of the 81st SMPTE Convention departed 
from tradition in having no central theme, 
but in covering a variety of subjects and 
exploring many fields of endeavor, in 
order to come abreast of the rapid ad- 
vances and changes going on now, as 
result of recent inventions, developments 
and discoveries. 


Founded in 1916, the SMPTE now 
numbers approximately 6,000 members, 
in this country and throughout the world. 


A chapter was recently established in 
Canada. 


Medical Film Exhibition 

Conjointly with the congress of the 
American Medical Association held re- 
cently at the Coliseum in New York City, 
the First U. S. International Medical Film 
Exhibition, presented in the theater of a 
nearby hotel, gave 500 physicians an 
cpportunity to see 46 films. These showed 
advances in diagnosis, treatment and re- 
search as developed and practiced in 13 
foreign countries. Included were two from 
“behind the Iron Curtain” — produced 
recently in Czechoslovakia. Other films 
came from Guatemala, Australia, Japan, 
France, Brazil, West Germany, Mexico, 
Italy, Canada, England, Switzerland, Ar- 
gentina, Cuba, and the Netherlands. 

The shows were sponsored by the 
American Medical Association and John- 
son and Johnson, pharmaceuticals. 


Clips from films produced overseas and 
illustrative of how the motion picture is 
used ‘to move knowledge of better health 
practices to large audiences in many 
lands’’ were shown by Gerald Winfield of 
the International Cooperative Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


A ee on the international ex- 
change of motion pictures was chaired by 
Ralph P. Creer, Director of Motion Pic- 
tures and Medical Television for the 
American Medical Association. The dis- 
cussion was cued by Dr. Hank Nieuwen- 
huize, Director of the Rehabilitation Film 
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Selected for Significance 


Library of the International Society for 
the Welfare of Cripples; also by Wilbert 
Pearson, Chief of the Attestation and 
Review Staff, Motion Picture Service, 
U. S. Information Agency. 


Available Here 


The entry into the U .S. of the films 
shown and of others considered for 
screening was facilitated by the waiving 
of import duties normally imposed by 
Washington. Through the American 
Medical Association (535 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 10, Ill.) these films are now 
available to medical schools and profes- 
sional societies. All are technical, with the 
exception of TEAMWORK IN ACTION, a 
presentation by the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board (Toronto, Canada) of a 
crippling industrial accident and a re- 
sultant rehabilitation program. 

The Czech films deal with the surgical 
removal of a human lung infected by 
cancer, and with intracranial aneurysms. 
The Netherlands contribution — THE 
FRISIAN CONJOINED TWINs and their 
parturition—also drew attention. 


Protestant Church Active 


The Broadcasting and Film Commis- - 
sion of the National Council of Churches, 
together with a number of cooperating 
Protestant denominational groups, pro- 
duced nearly 200 television programs last 
year. They were shown over 465 of the 
total 475 TV stations in the U. S. Named 
as “especially successful” were the na- 
tionally telecast FRONTIERS OF FAITH 
(NBC); Look UP ANp Live (CBS), and 
MAN TO MAN (180 independent sta- 
tions). In the current year the Commis- 
sion’s tv operations include four new 
series accenting Christian education for all 
ages. 


The number of religious motion pic- 
tures for showing in some 100,000 local 
churches was increased by 13 over last 
year. Shooting backgrounds for these 
films, to be shown during 1957, extend 
from Japan to Austria, as well as various 
parts of the U. S. 


The 1957 budget for audio-visual ac- 
tivities is $1,183,605. The enterprise is 
shared in by 25 Protestant and five East- 
ern Orthodox church bodies as constitu- 
ents in the National Council of Churches. 
The BFC co-ordinates its a-v activities. 
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IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


9th Canadian Awards 


The 9th Annual Canadian Film Awards 
were presented this year at a luncheon 
meeting of the Association of Motion 
Picture Producers and Laboratories of 
Canada, held in Toronto. The regular 
competition among films was suspended, 
and Special Awards were presented for 
distinguished contributions to Canadian 
film making. They were distributed to: 
— John Grierson, as the first Commis- 
sioner of the National Film Board, “in 
recognition of his unique contribution to 
Canada’s film making art and indus- 
—The Yorkton (Sask). Film Council, 
for its “outstanding International Film 
Festival which demonstrates the contribu- 


tion of the film council movement in 
Canada’’... 


-— Associated Screen News Limited “for 
its initiative in developing a program of 
training young personnel to meet the de- 
mands of Canada’s growing films _in- 
dustry”. . . 


— Crawley Films Limited which, “over 
the years has developed a significant ex- 
port market for sponsored and educational 
films, mainly in the highly competitive 
U. S. field”... 

— Rev. Anson C. Moorhouse who pro- 
duced his first film independently some 
15 years ago; whose work led to the crea- 
tion of Berkeley Studio production centre 
for filmstrips and films for the United 
Church of Canada; and who “pioneered 
in the inspirational aspects of Canadian 
film making” . . 

— “Budge” and “Judy” (Frank Radford 
and Judith) Crawley, the husband-and- 
wife team “known and honored through- 
out the world, whenever nontheatrical 
film making is considered”. . . 


— Lew Parry, a Western Canada pioneer 
in motion picture production .. . 

— Roy Tash, cameraman, whose film has 
been used by many Canadian producers, 
and who “for more than a quarter of a 
century of photographing and editing 
Canadian newsreels” represents “the only 
sustained project in theatrical film making 
in Canada”... 


— Donald Mulholland, Director of Pro- 
duction at the National Film Board, for 
his “notable encouragement of creative 
Canadian film production”... 
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—H. P. Brown, retired from the Univ. 
of Alberta A-V Branch of the Extension 
Dept.; E. Fred Holliday, Film Commis- 
sioner for the Province of Saskatchewan ; 
and James R. Pollock of British Columbia, 
cited for 35 years of association with 
many aspects of Canadian film use, and 
for “their pioneer work and continued 
devotion to the development of Canadian 
films in education,” in both the schoo! 
and the community. 

The citations were read by W. R. 
Carroll, past-president of the Canadian 
Assoc. for Adult Education.. The judges 
were J. R. Kidd, CAAE director; Walter 
B. Herbert, director, The Canada Founda- 
tion; Charles Topshee, Executive Director 
of the Canadian Film Institute: Miss 
Helen Wilson, the Ottawa Film Society; 
and John Robbins, Encyclopaedia Cana- 
diana editor. 


UNESCO Proves New Process 


Norman F. Spurr, British film producer 
who recently completed a 9-months’ mis- 
sion in Jordan for Unesco, successfully 
tested for that Organization a method of 
using existing materials to bring sound 
films within easy reach of educators, no 
matter how far removed from the world’s 
film centers. 

With no more in the way of production 
equipment than a camera, tape recorder 
and magnetic projector, Mr. Spurr and his 
assistant, using magnetic striped film 
developed on the spot, produced sound 
films with music, commentary and lip- 
synchronized dialogue, without sacrifice 
in basic quality, and with a tremendous 
gain in speed. 

Mr. Spurr stressed that this method is 
not intended to compete with the normal 
photographic sound tracks used commer- 
cially, if and when the necessary money, 
staff and equipment are available. On the 
other hand, it may help bring the produc- 
tion of inexpensive sound films for edu- 
cational purposes to the very places where 
they are most badly needed. 


New Blood 


According to Unitalia Film, the organ 
of the National Union for the Promotion 
of Italian Films Abroad, the new law for 
subsidies to the Italian cinema “makes it 
compulsory to engage two students from 
the Experimental Film Centre for each 
film, This arrangement has the aim of 
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reviving the work of film production and 
of improving quality with a constant and 
selected influx of young people technically 
and culturally prepared, and provided 
with a good professional understanding. 
... Cultural film centres will also begin 
to function all over Italy to enlarge as 
much as possible the selection field and 
to attract new energy to the cinema.” 

“Quality bonuses” are to be given by 
the government annually to the producers, 
writers, directors, cameramen, designers 
and music directors of five films. Particu- 
lar attention is to be paid to production 
of “films for the young” (i.e. under 16 
years). 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
Civil Law 

Five documentary dramas based on an 
actual automobile accident and injury case 
tried in St. Louis Circuit Court were 
filmed by KETC at a cost of about 
$16,000 for the Educational Television 
and Radio Center of Ann Arbor. They 
will be distributed to other affiliates of 
the Center later this year. With Dean 
Milton D. Green of the Washington Uni- 
versity School of Law as commentator, the 
series follows the events from the moment 
of the accident, through to the trial and 
jury verdict. The series, stressing the 
origination and trial of a civil law case, 
is being premiered over KETC, the St. 
Louis educational station. 


“T elespondence” 


Rutgers University Institute of Man- 
agement and Labor Relations co-operated 
with Station WATV, Newark, N. J., on 
a “telespondence” course for which 450 
were registered, and 225 graduated by 
mail examination after 13 weeks. Dr. 
Monroe Berkowitz, Assoc. Professor of 
Economics at Rutgers, conducted the tele- 
course before a studio audience of 9 stu- 
dents selected to insure discussion. 


Miscellaneous Data 


The present 23 educational stations 
broadcast an average of eight hours a day. 
Programming actually ranges from 2 to 
15 hours. Virtually all conclude by 10 
p-m. It is expected there will be 30 edu- 
cational stations by the close of 1957, 
servicing an area encompassing almost 60- 
million people. 
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THE BELL & HOWELL STORY 


HE infant film industry struggled its 

way through more confusion and grief 
than probably any other major American 
enterprise. During the 10 years that fol- 
lowed the first public showing of motion 
picturcs in 1896, the search for methods, 
processes, and machinery with which to 
stabilize this new endeavor was completely 
unorganized. A dozen or so film widths 
cdamored for recognition, which made it 
impossible to interchange films between 
the cameras and projectors then in dis- 
organized use. . 


The evolution of the motion picture 
from the silent ‘‘flickers” of the carly 
part of this century into the stereophonic, 
widescreen, carefully synchronized extrav- 
aganza of today has been made possible 
by improvements in technical equipment. 
A large share of these improvements must 
be credited to a pioncering manufacturer, 
the Bell & Howell Co., which is celebrat- 
ing its 5Oth anniversary this year. 


Don Bell was a projectionist, and a 
booker of shows. Albert S. Howell, a 
young inventor, had designed a new pro- 
jector with a rotary framer movement that 
gave it an accuracy not previously known. 
In 1907 these two fortunately met, and 
combined their extremely modest resources 
in a Chicago loft to produce Howell's pro- 
jector. But the young engineer and his 
partner discovered quickly that, no matter 
how accurately a projector might be de- 
signed and built, its pictures would not be 
steady and flicker-free unless the film it- 
self were handled by precision machinery 
from the very beginning; so they made 
a camera, a 35mm Box Model. 


A year later they introduced a continu- 


LEFT: The durable Bell & Howell 57 Filmo |émm projector and 70A Camera of 1923... 


ous 35mm printer which caused a revolu- 
tion in the laboratories of the period. 
Both the camera and the printer were 
largely instrumental in standardizing the 
industry on 35mm film, the width estab- 
lished by a meeting of the International 
Society of Motion Picture Engineers in 
1905 at Vienna. Charles Howell had been 
a member of this Committee to co-ordi- 
nate the industry. 


Over the years since then, Bell & How- 
ell has produced equipment of all types 
as it was needed by the industry, and in 
anticipation of its possible needs. Today, 
you cannot see a theatrical film that has 
not, at some time in its manufacture, been 
through a Bell & Howell machine. 


The Advent of 16mm 


At first, 35mm film was used outside 
as well as in the theater. But the greatest 
difficulty in the promotion of motion pic- 
tures for home and classroom use was the 
inflammability of nitrate film. Pathe Fréres 
of Paris, in 1912, had introduced a non- 
inflammable acetate stock. Originally this 
was in 26mm, and had to be imported 
from France until Eastman Kodak research 
mad: a safety-based film available here. 
At a meeting of Eastman, Victor and 
Bell & Howell top representatives in the 
early 1920's, it was decided that non- 
theatrical motion pictures be made on 
the acetate (i.e., “safety” base only, and 
that the standard size of this film be 
16mm. Bell & Howell co-operated with 
this decision even though it meant the 
costly scrapping of other width machin- 
ery. This cleared tie way for 16mm, and 
development of the non-theatrical indus- 
try as we know it today. 


RIGHT: Row of B&H bench perforators being used at the old Essanay Studio in Chicago. 
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Qieen Elizabeth filming her horses running 
at the Derby at Epsom Downs. 


The Non-Professional Enters 


For its first 15 years, Bell & Howsll 
had concentrated on equipment for the 
professional picture maker. Now this com- 
pany turned its attention to the problems 
of the non-professional, and in 1922 in- 
troduccd the first spring-driven camera 
for amateur use, to be followed in 1923 
by a projector. So popular was this new 
16mm equipment that, within three 
months after its introduction, the com- 
pany was back-ordered for a year’s sup- 
ply, and it took another scven years for 
the supply to meet the demand on its 
7OA camera. 


Continuing in this development of the 
amateur market, B&H in 1936 brought 
out its first double run 8mm _ movie 
camera. Today, over 80 per cent of all 
amateur motion picture shooting is done 
in this more economical film size. 


More Milestones 


Another major milestone in the com- 
pany’s history was its first Filmosound 
projector in 1932, which was a welcome 
incentive to film utilization in the class- 
room and the community. This original 
unit, “Old Betsy,” was in active use at 
Elgin (Ill.) High School until the com- 
pany placed it in honorable retirement 
in 1952. In that year B<ll & Howell made 
history again with the introduction of 
the Filmosound 202, first magnetic-record- 
ing 16mm projector designed and built 
for use by the general public, and en- 
abling the individual to make a sound 
film. 


When the United States entered World 
War II, Bell & Howell worked around 


(Continued on page 11) 
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heme of the 84th Annual Forum of 

the National Conference on Social 
Welfare and its Associate Groups, held 
in Philadelphia, was “Expanding Fron- 
tiers in Social Welfare.”’ This theme was 
mirrored in its 21 audio-visual sessions 
which, this year, were listed chrono- 
logically along with the other meetings, 
instead of separately at the back of the 
68-page program as in other years so that 
they were overlooked by many registrants 
until the last day. 

Another innovation was the scheduling 
of 43 leaders in the field to preside or act 
as discussants at the A-V sessions. One of 
these, occupying an entire morning and 
part of the afternoon, was an “A-V Di- 
gest’’ meeting which took the form of a 
panel discussion on media other than the 
film, i.e. the filmstrip (silent and 
sounded ); tape recording; opaque projec- 


tion; radio; educational television; the 
dramatic sketch and role playing, etc. The 
topics touched on in this “Digest’’ indi- 
cated an interest that has developed from 
the professional information point of 
view to use in recruitment, staff education, 


- public information in specialized subject 


matter, program materials for meetings 
and for discussion purposes. 

Altogether 32 films and 3 filmstrips 
were shown. Attendance at the audio- 
visual sessions was 3000 out of a total 
registration of 6500. This was a surpris- 
ingly good percentage in the face of com- 
petition from other meetings of more 
immediate professional concern, and the 
fact that the room assigned was a block 
away from the other meeting rooms. 

The subject areas covered over the five 
days of the gathering, together with the 
films shown, are as follows: 


Conference A-V Program 


Interpretation of Agency Programs 

THE Srory OF AtD—how it 
operates, and its relation to the legal pro- 
fession as well as the community. (13 
mins., National Legal Aid Assoc., Ameri- 
can Bar Center, 1155 E. 60th St., Chicago 
37, Ill.) 

FROM “FOREIGNER” TO CITIZEN — 
illustrates the work of the St. Louis Insti- 
tute from the entry of a newcomer to his 
becoming an integrated American. (21 
mins., Internfational Institute, 4484 W. 
Pine Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo.) 

RUNAWAY—is built around a dramatic 
episode of a young girl who leaves home 
after a misunderstanding with her father, 
and who is assisted out of her difficulties 
by Travelers Aid. (6 mins., Community 
Chest of Los Angeles, 729 S. Figueroa St. 
Los Angeles 17, Calif.) 


Services for the Aging 


PROBLEMS OF THE MIND IN LATER 
LirE—weaves the formal papers of the 
1956 Merrell Symposium on ‘Construc- 
tive Medicine in the Aging” into a stimu- 
lating picture. (30 mins., William S. 
Merrell Co., Lockland Station, Cincinnati 
15, Ohio.) 


Interpretation of Social Work 


ScHOOL SociAL WORKER — portrays 
the cooperative effort of the social workers 
with teachers, parents and others in help- 
ing children A different ages resolve the 
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social problems that interfere with school 
adjustment, learning, and attendance. (25 
mins., Univ. of Southern Calif. A-V 
Services, Los Angeles 7.) 


Migration and Refugees 


Out !—documents the problems faced 
by recent Hungarian and also by earlier 
escapees still in refugee camps. (25 mins., 
United Nations, Dept. of Public Informa- 
tion, N. Y. C.) 

HOMMES DE TROP (Too Many People) 
—— prepared under the 27-nation Inter- 
governmental Committee for European 
Migration, answers the question, what 
prompts Italians to emigrate; and shows 
the machinery of emigration. (12 mins.. 
Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration, 11 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36.) 


NEW A-V FRONTIERS IN SOCIAL WELFARE 


—at its 1957 Conference 


JouRNEY FOR Nico—tells the story of 
a typical island family in Greece, seeking 
emigration to Australia to ensure brighter 
prospects for themselves and their young 
son. (10 mins., Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration, 11 West 
42 nd St., N. Y. C. 36.) 

WHEREVER THE MIGRANT—is on the 
subject of the Jewish refugee and his 
desperate search for asylum; found finally 
in a new home in Wisconsin by the 
Abrams family. (22 mins., United HIAS 
Service, 425 Lafayette St., N. Y. C. 3.) 

‘CITIZEN VAREK—portrays the adjust- 
ment faced by European immigrants and 
how they come to terms with life in their 
adopted country. Their hopes, fears, dis- 
illusionments and adjustments focus a 
problem that applies to all newcomers in 
any community. (12 mins., National Film 
Board of Canada, 630 Sth Ave., New 
York City 20.) 


Human Relations 


THE Way OF THE NAVAHO — shows 
the tragedy of these earliest citizens and 
illuminates the beauty and depth of their 
ancient culture. (30 mins., CBS Televi- 
sion. Distributed by Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., N. Y. C. 17.) 

A City Dscipes — tells the story of 
integration in the public schools of St. 
Louis, Mo., and how all segments of the 
community prepared for it. (28 mins., 
The Fund for the Republic, 60 E. 42nd 


Extending Social Work Knowledge 


To Your HEALTH—a unique cartoon 
presentation of alcohol and alcoholism, 
made by artist Philip Stapp for the World 
Health Organization. (10 mins., color. 


From THE DEEP WELL. (See “Services for Children") ... TO YOUR HEALTH, made for 


the World Health Organization, deals with alcoholism. 


| 
| 
be: 


Center for Mass Communication, 1125 


Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 25.) 

OuT OF DARKNESS-—was made in the 
State Hospital, Norwalk, Calif., and pro- 
duced by CBS-TV in consultation with 
the American Psychiatric Assoc. and the 
Natl. Assoc. for Mental Health to show 
the important part played by psychiatry 
and institutional therapy. (60 mins., avail- 
able through State and local mental health 
associations. ) 

THE Proud YEARS — is optimistic 
about old people who have learned to 
overcome the handicaps of strokes, in- 
juries and illness and who, through ac- 
tivity, make their latter years “proud” and 
cheerful. (28 mins., Center for Mass 
Communications, 1125 Amsterdam Ave., 
N. Y. 25; or Pfizer Film Library, 630 
Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y.) 


Rehabilitation 


TEAMWORK IN ACTION — was pro- 
duced by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of Ontario (Canada) and tells 
what happens to Joe Fenton and his fam- 
ily when he is disabled by an industrial 
accident. (33 mins., International Society 
for the Welfare of Cripples, 701 First 
Ave., N. Y. C. 17.) 

THE LONGER TRAIL —a dramatized 
real life story of a young Alberta Indian 
who falls victim to tuberculosis and is 
treated in ‘‘a white man’s” hospital. (30 
mins., National Film Board of Canada, 
630 Sth Ave., N. Y. C. 20.) 


Services for Special Groups 


WHERE THE GREEN GRASS GROWS— 
records intimately the experiences of 16 
dystrophic children at Camp Sussex, N. J., 
where they spend three weeks away from 
home for the first time and begin to live. 
(20 mins., Muscular Dystrophy Assoc. of 
America, 1790 Broadway, N. Y. C. 19.) 

EDGE OF SILENCE—presents two case 
histories of hard-of-hearing persons and 
how they find a way to successful living. 
(30 mins., Ideal Pictures, Chicago, New 
York City, etc.) 


THE WIDER WORLD (Girl Scouts) is an 
International Understanding award winner, 
and used by the Foreign Policy Association. 
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THE PRINCESS IN THE TOWER (American Jewish Committee) is a new film for youngsters 


on intergroup relations 


. . . THE KID BROTHER discusses social pressures and drinking. 


(Mental Health Film Board.) 


Emotionally Disturbed Children 


To Be AGAIN — presents the Grace 
Abbott Children’s Center of the Peoria 
State Hospital, the manifestations of dis- 
turbance in children, the program of 
therapy needed. (26 mins., Illinois Dep‘. 
of Public Welfare; other State health de- 
partments. ) 

Boy IN THE Doorway — shows one 
boy’s retreat from the world and how 
Bellefaire helped him conquer his prob- 
lems. (20 mins., Bellefaire, 22001 Fair- 
mount Blvd., Cleveland 18, Ohio.) 


Philosophy and Practice in Adoption 


A Basy NAMED X—is based on the 
experiences of the Spence Chapin Adop- 
tion Service and tells the story of three 
couples who apply for a child, also the 
handling of a young, unmarried mother. 
(54 mins., Child Welfare League of 
America, 345 E. 46th St. N. Y. C. 17.) 

Your Very OwN—was produced in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Adoptions 
of the Los Angeles County Dept. of 
Charities, is designed for recruitment of 
homes for minority group children. (15 
mins., A-V Services, Univ. of Southern 
Calif., Los Angeles 7, Calif.) 


Services for Children 


THE DEEP WELL—is a moving por- 
trayal of current agency practices in deal- 
ing with emotionally disturbed children, 
based on experiences of the Jewish Child 


Care Assoc. of N. Y., and depicts the role ’ 


of the caseworker with parents also. (36 
mins., Child Welfare League, 345 E. 46th 
St., N. Y. 17.) 


New Films 


Mr. FINLEy’s FEELINGS — is a color 
cartoon designed to provoke an exchange 
of ideas about ways to meet stress situa- 
tions and handle day-to-day relationships. 
(10 mins., Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.) 

Let’s Discuss It — is designed to en- 
courage individual expression at meetings. 
(28 mins., Natl. Film Bd. of Canada, 
630 Sth Ave., N. Y. C. 20.) 


Kip BROTHER — concerns itself with 
the social pressures put on young people 
to take a drink, explores emotional forces 
that lie behind excessive imbibing, and 
is as much about growing up as about 
drinking (25 mins., Mental Health Film 
Board, 166 E. 38th St., N. Y. C. 16.) 

THE WIDER WORLD — interprets the 
Girl Scout’s promise “to help others at all 
times’’ and shows what this means in 
terms of warm, ideal, kind and useful acts 
in Mexico, Finland, Burma, and a U. S. 
town. (28 mins., by Julien Bryan for the 
World Association of Girl Scouts and 
Girl Guides, c/o Girl Scouts of the 
U'S.A., 155 E. 44th St., N. Y. C. 17.) 

THE PRINCESS IN THE TOWER — spe- 
cially designed for discussing with 9-12- 
year-olds their problems of relationships. 
The point is made that “everybody counts 
in his own way.” The story is of a girl of 
11 who moves into a new neighborhood. 
(22 mins., Robert Disraeli, American _ 
Jewish Committee, 386 4th Ave., N. Y.) 


Evening Showings 


Screenings held on two separte eve- 
nings were designed to accommodate 
several films that did not fit into the 
daytime program. It was found too that 
these screenings were welcomed by regis- 
trants whose professional schedule did not 
permit their participation in the audio- 
visual program as such. The first two films 
listed below were coupled, the third was 
shown separately. 

HELEN KELLER IN HER Story — this 
film dramatically presents the astonishing | 
career of the blind, deaf and mute woman 
who has become a world figure. (45 
mins., Louis deRochemont Associates 
Film Library, 3 E. 37th St., N. Y. C. 16.) 

MIRACLE IN JAVA — Narrated by Ed- 
ward R. Murrow, this is a beautifully 
on, story of technical assistance 

y the U.N. and the World Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration at the Solo Rehabilitation 
Center in Java, Indonesia. (25 mins., 
U.N. Department of Public Information, 
N. Y. C.) 

(Continued on page 22) 
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TD Beanstalk 


The sponsored film, for free distribution, is rapidly achieving 
an important position for itself in television programming. The 
story of its expanding use is told here in terms of a company 
whose pattern of growth parallels and mirrors that of the tele- 


vision medium. 


The Free Film 


Free films are made in lengths ranging 
from three minutes to an hour and more, 
with quarter and half-hour lengths taking 
precedence since the advent of television. 
There are, literally, thousands of them. 

Their subject matter ranges from trave- 
logue and documentary, medical, “nuts 
and bolts” industrials, safety in its various 
phases, psychology, examination of nu- 
clear power, etc., to whimsey and the 
dramatic story. 

Such a wide range in lengths and even 
wider range of subject matter demand a 
clearing house where these films can be 
catalogued, evaluated for possible use, and 
handled physically. That clearing house is 
the increasingly important free films’ dis- 
tributor. 

In the years past, only the very largest 
of business companies and associations 
could afford to sponsor films for free dis- 
tribution. Today, many companies and 
organizations of average budget make 
films or have them made—and these costs 
are a permanent and expanding aspect of 
their public relations budgets. Formerly, 
the sponsor distributed his own subject to 
a large extent; or, even if it were en- 
trusted to a professional distribution out- 
fit, the maximum audience obtainable was 
numbered only in the thousands for any 
single year. A free film today, however, 
may reach an audience of 10-million in 
less than a year. Advanced techniques in 
distribution to non-television groups have 
contributed to the building of this huge 
audience, but television is providing the 
widest exposure for free films. 

DESIGN FOR LIFE, sponsored by the Amer- 


ican Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, 
presents pharmacy as a desirable career. 


oo 
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The Free Film Distributor 


Among some of the better known dis- 
tributors of free films are Association 
Films, Inc., Modern Talking Picture 
Service, Inc., Bureau of Communication 
Research, Inc., United World Films, Inc., 
Ideal Pictures Corporation, Institute of 
Visual Training, Inc., and Sterling-Movies 
U.S.A. Inc. 

All the distributors of free films pro- 
vide the same basic services: inspection, 
shipping, cataloguing, handling, promo- 
tion. The established free film distribution 
in the non-television field follows this 
general pattern. Free film distribution for 
television, however, is more difficult and 
specialized—because of the newness of 


DESERT HORIZONS pictures the important 
part played by American industry in the 
development of Middle East Oil. (Arabian- 
American Oil Co.) 


the medium and its fluidity and ever- 
changing needs. In this area, the free film 
distributor has to anticipate the needs of 
the television station program depart- 
ment, as well as fulfil them. 


The Free Film and Television 


To the older free film distributors, tele- 
vision came as an additional opportunity, 
a new department. For newer undertak- 
ings, however, television is the foundation 
stone. An outstanding example is Sterling- 
Movies U.S.A., claimed to be the prime 
distributor today of films to television by 
reason of its concentration on, and pio- 
neering of this service. 

Sterling’s story began with the non- 
television short subject approximately 11 
years ago. The founder of the company, 
Saul J. Turell saw very quickly, however, 


NASSAU is the first in the British Overseas 
Airways’ series, WHERE IN THE WORLD 
ARE WE? — available for tv and non-ty 
audiences. It features music by calypso 
singer, Blind Blake. 


that the rising television medium — far 
from hurting “the film,’ as many feared 
in TV’s early days—would vastly increase 
the potential for all types of motion pic- 
ture material. To serve the new medium 
Mr. Turell established Sterling Television 
Co., Inc., which provided film programs 
commanding a rental fee. 

Sterling Television became the entre- 
preneur between the sources of films and 
the confusing television market. For the 
bewildered program directors of the tele- 
vision stations popping up all over the 
country, Sterling was the “one-stop shop” 
that made it unnecessary to search out and 
deal with individual producers for the 
rental of single or multiple films as they 
were required. 

Sterling’s foresight and leadership in 
the distribution of film to TV continued 
when the Federal Communications Com- 
mission lifted the “freeze” on the opening 
of new television stations. Where once 
there had been a hundred, suddenly there 
were close to five hundred stations. Where 
once there were but few hours on stations 
of sustaining time, suddenly there were 
hundreds of hours. And where once there 
had been a strong need for programming 
material, suddenly there was an over: 
whelming need. To help meet this 
tremendous need for material to fill un- 
sponsored time, Sterling Television de- 
veloped an Industrial Film Division, 
devoted to building a library of free film 
specially designed to fill public service 
periods on TV stations. This division was 
expanded to include the large and inter- 
esting list of free films of Movies U.S.A., 
a company with many years of experience 
in distributing free films to non-television 
audiences. The resultant pooling of prod- 
uct and facilities in Sterling-Movies 
U.S.A. has made it possible for this com- 
pany to provide a complete, specialized 
service to TV stations. 
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How It's Done 


The basic distribution techniques of 
Sterling-Movies U.S.A. Inc. are not 
unique. They are commonsense practices 
born of experience, on which there can 
be no patent. This company has led in 
using them, however, and continues to 
lead in the intensity of its concentration 
on the television field. 

An optimum service to the television 
station is the goal, since this will also 
assure optimum results for the film 
sponsor. The means to the end is personal 
contact, established first by a field sales 
force which makes the rounds of the na- 
tion’s TV stations and ascertains the poli- 
cies of each with relation to free film, 
time slots to be filled, and type of audi- 
ence to be satisfied. Personal contact is 
extended then by way of a battery of 
telephonists, who call the 500 on-the-air 
stations regularly In these ways, and with 
the assistance of direct mail, a network of 
television stations has been built for free 
films. 

Over 250 stations receive a weekly 
shipment of prints from Sterling-Movies 
U.S.A. In many cases the TV station has 
literally turned over to Sterling the public 
service time-slots it has available, instruc- 
ting the company to fill those periods with 
free film. In other cases, the stations have 
requested that so many quarter-hours and 
so many half-hours be sent to the station 
each week, from which the station’s film 
manager can make his selection. 

To meet the rigid time schedules of the 
stations; to guard against any one title 
being telecast too frequently on the same 
station; and to make the station manager’s 
use of film as simple as possible so he will 
want more of it, is part of the day’s work. 
That more than 250 of the 500 stations 
in the country regularly use film from 
Sterling-Movies U.S.A. and that the re- 
mainder book frequently, attests to the 
value of this type of service. 

Recognizing that the distributor of free 
films today must also be the external fa- 
cility through which public relations 


THE STORY BEHIND A BOTTLE, by the 
Glass Container Manufacturers Institute, is 
a pictorial history of glass: its discovery, 
development, uses. 
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programs can be executed, other special 
features have been added to the company’s 
activities. For instance, Sterling organizes 
free films into ‘‘packages’’ of special free 
film program groupings. Since these are 
related in theme, the station can run 
them as a continuous series. 


Through its Speakers Bureau, the com- 
pany makes placements of sponsor repre- 
sentatives on “live” TV programs such 
as panel shows, discussion and guest inter- 
view programs, etc. It also operates a 
News Department which assists the spon- 
sor in organizing filmed news items of 
interest, and can make arrangements for 
disseminating these items to the news 
programs of the television stations. 


In the Sterling-Movies U.S.A. portfolio 
of over 100 free film sponsors are such 
varied interests as the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, General Foods Corporation, the 
American Medical Association, Creole 
Petroleum Corporation, British Overseas 
Airways Corporation, the Woodrow Wil- 
son Foundation, Swift & Co., the invest- 


ment house of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, International Harvester Co., 
General Electric Co., J. Walter Thompson 
Advertising Agency, and many others of 
similar caliber, including several govern- 
ment agencies. To these and their fellow 
free film sponsors, a distributor nowadays 
has to be more than just a shipping facil- 
ity or even a booking agency. Early rec- 
ognition of this fact has been the bean- 
stalk vitamin back of the speedy growth 
of Sterling-Movies U.S.A.. It has been 
in large measure responsible too for the 
new vistas opening up for the free film. 


As Wide As the World 


Among these new vistas are plans for 
foreign distribution of suitable films 
to the TV stations that are burgeoning in 
Europe, in South America, in the Pacific 
area. Also included in the plans is the 
distribution of suitable free films from 
these nations to American television sta- 
tions. As television grows all over the 
world, the potential audience for the free 
film becomes as wide as the world. 


HALF-A-HUNDRED 
(Continued from page 7) 


the clock, producing precision optical and 
electronic equipment for scientific war- 
fare. When the war ended the company 
returned to the manufacture of motion 
picture products: continuing also as one 
of the largest and most expert suppliers 
of precision equipment for the armed 
forces. 


By way of broadening its market, Bell 
& Howell in 1954 purchased the Three 
Dimension Company, a manufacturer of 
slide projectors and tape recorders. In the 
same year certain assets of the DeVry 
Corporation, including the JAN (Joint 
Army-Navy) heavy duty sound projector, 
were incorporated into Bell & Howell. 


The latest pioneering effort of this 
company in the non-professional field is 
the creation of the 200EE electric eye 
16mm movie camera, which automatically 
adjusts the lens diaphragm as the light in- 
tensity changes. 


Growth and Development 


From a two-man company in 1907, 
Bell & Howell working force now num- 
bers some 4,000 employees. Its plant at 
Lincolnwood (Chicago) contains nearly 
750,000 square feet of working space. 
It has agencies and affiliations throughout 
the world. 


The company has been blessed with 
progressive business as well as engineering 


Albert S. Howell inspects film, brother 
Clyde watches. Scene is the old Essanay 
Studio lot in Chicago, site now of Wilding 
studios. This photo was printed from a 
35mm movie frame of the time. 


leadership. Joseph McNabb, an early gen- 
eral manager who foresaw the possibilities 
in public acceptance of the motion picture 
camera, bought out Bell’s interest and, in 
1923, became president. After a quarter 
century of McNabb leadership, Charles H. 
Percy — a McNabb trainee then 29 years 
of age — was elected to the presidency, 
the office which he ably holds today. 


Until his death in in 1951, Albert S. 
Howell continued his interest in the com- 


pany as consulting engineer and Chairman 
of the Board. 


In the tradition of his genius, and on 
the broad base of its successful operations 
over the past 50 years, Bell & Howell 
enters its second half-a-hundred prepared 
to meet and anticipate the needs of a new, 
electronic age. 
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THE WAR FOR MEN'S MINDS 


Educators, particularly those working in 
the audio-visual media, would do well to 
get acquainted with the MR men, the 
heroes (or the villains, depending on the 
point of view) of Vance Packard's, The 
Hidden Persuaders. Motivational Re- 
search is the study in depth of a group of 
individuals for the purpose of influencing 
their activities through manipulation of 
their subconscious reflexes. This technique 
is widely used today in the field of ad- 
vertising, but the symbols created by the 
merchandising brainwashers could be 
used to more worthwhile ends by those 
concerned in raising the intellectual stand- 
ards of the nation. Mr. Packard often 
writes in a humorous vein, but he cannot 
conceal his alarm at these Orwellian as- 
pects of our civilization. (David McKay) 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


G. A. Jones’ Modern Applied Photog- 
raphy concerns itself with the variety of 
uses this versatile tool can be put to, in 
the related fields of education, science and 
industry. All major new techniques are 
described and explained, with the reasons 
underlying their appropriateness broadly 
analysed in terms of the fundamental 
properties of light-sensitive photographic 
material. Many well chosen illustrations 
enhance the practical nature of this book. 
(Philosophical Library) 


LITERATE MOTION PICTURES 


The screenplay of A Face In The 
Crowd, written by Budd Schulberg and 
directed by Elia Kazan, offers the reader 
the combined appeal of an exciting piece 
of dramatic literature and an excellent 
demonstration of skillful film writing. 
Kazan’s preface points up the writer's 
basic contribution to any successful mo- 


Film avd TV Gress 


by George L. George 


tion picture and calls for the closest 
collaboration between author and director 
as a prerequisite to a truly creative screen. 
(Random House) 


The techniques of turning a book into 
a motion picture are critically analysed in 
Novels Into Film, by George Bluestone, 
a work gifted with a keen insight into 
the respective aesthetics of both media. 
Six outstanding movies provide examples 
for comparison, among which THE 
GRAPES OF WRATH emerges as a particu- 
larly pointed discussion of the qualitative 
changes a book inevitably undetgoes when 
transferred to the visual. (John Hopkins. ) 


TV TANTRUMS 


Benedict and Nancy Freeman are quite 
at home in the realm of television, and 
their diverting novel, Loofville, takes you 
on a whirlwind behind-the-scenes tour of 
a high-Trendex show. Most of the book’s 
characters are cut to a familiar pattern, 
but their antics are vividly depicted in the 
midst of intricate technical trappings of a 
make-believe world. (Holt) 


ON THE MAGAZINE RACK 


The latest issue of the British Film 
Academy Journal is devoted to the ani- 
mated film, with well documented arti- 
cles on the production of cartoons and 
puppet movies in all parts of the world 
...R. D. MacCann, Christian Science 
Monitor Hollywood correspondent, de- 
votes a critical look at the information 
film in the recent issue of University Film 
Producers Journal . . . For an intellectually 
sensitive appraisal of French cinema art 
in its contemporary manifestation, look 
up the stimulating Yale French Studies 
... The impact of television on motion 
pictures, today’s perhaps most crucial 
esthetic and industrial problem, is dis- 


A MODERN JAPANESE 
CLASSIC 
From Novel by Kuyo Ozaki 


From Italy — Tito Gobi in Verdi's Great Opera 


LA FORZA DEL DESTINO 


TRANS-WORLD FILMS, Inc., 53 W. Jackson Bivd., Dept. FN-18, Chicago 4 
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cussed in the latest issue of Film Culture 
by Gilbert Seldes, Stanley Kramer, Fritz 
Lang, Boris Kaufman and other com- 
petent professionals . .. The photographic 
techniques and concepts of leading Holly- 
wood cameramen are described in practi- 
cal terms in the June number of American 
Cinematographer . . . Interesting sidelights 
on amateur movie making in the Soviet 
Union are to be found in USSR, the Rus- 
sian magazine published in this country 
... Torn between violence and compas- 
sion, the personality of noted French 
documentarist Georges Franju and his 
forceful visual assaults on conventional 
subjects may indicate-a growing concern 
for the “‘social tract” type of factual film: 
Sight and Sound, in its Spring issue, car- 
ries this enlightening and unusual story. 


RECENT CATALOGS 


State College of Washington (Pullman, 
Wash.) : a catalog on Films in the Animal 
Sciences, dealing with basic studies of 
animal life and agricultural animal pro- 
duction... Ass'n of American Railroads 
(Washington 6, D. C.): Railroad Film 
Directory and its supplement, listing over 
300 items on the history, operations and 
accomplishments of rail transportation . . . 
CCNY (17 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C.): 
a supplement to ‘‘See . . Hear . . Mr. Busi- 
nessman,” a new catalog of Business & 
Public Administration films...Cinema 16 
(175 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C.): its first 
comprehensive catalog of avantgarde and 
experimental films . . . Int'l Society for the 
Welfare of Cripples (701 First Ave., 
N. Y. C.): a listing and description of 
films on rehabilitation ... Dallas Public 
Library (Dallas 1, Tex.): a copious and 
well organized catalog of informational 
and documentary films...EFLA (250 
W. 57th St., N. Y. C.): an intelligent 
selection of films, produced by educators, 
on a variety of classroom subjects... 
Cinema Guild (10 Fiske Pl., Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y.): International Film Classics cata- 
log, listing many noted theatrical features, 
now available for non-theatrical showing 
... The 17th annual edition of Educators 
Guide to Free Films (Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wis.) is a comprehen- 
sive and well planned catalog. It lists 
nearly 4,000 titlés on a wide range of 
school subjects, with a short note about 
each film and an efficient cross-index. 
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SYMPHONIE PASTORALE 


Reviewed by JAMES L. LIMBACHER, 
Audio-Visual Director, Dearborn Public 
library; film critic and newspaper col- 
umnist. 


irector Jean Delannoy’s SyYMPHONIE 

PASTORALE, released nontheatrically 
in this country by Trans-World Films, is 
now ten years old. But unlike so many of 
the early postwar films, it has not be- 
come “dated,” either in theme or acting 
technique. 

Although simple on the surface, the 
story has many complex relationships and 
a powerful love interest. A blind girl is 
befriended by a country pastor who, over 
the years, finds his love for her growing 
to the point of excluding his family, his 
parishioners and his faith. When the 
girl's sight is restored, the story comes to 
a tragic but inevitable climax. 

Here is a film that fits almost any adult 
need. It is a “must” for film societies, 
study groups, churches, colleges, or even 
mature high school audiences. The musical 
score, pictorial, images and story are 
models for any class in drama, music or 
photography. Little need be said about the 
acting of Michele Morgan and Pierre 
Blanchar. They are well-known to foreign 
film enthusiasts, and have never surpassed 
their performances in SYMPHONIE Pas- 
TORALE. It is a rare film which well de- 
serves its many awards as a classic. It is 
more than a film—it is an emotional 
experience. 


105 mins. Produced by Gibe Film Pro- 
ductions (France). For rent in 16mm 
from Trans-World Films, Inc., 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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ALASKA TODAY 


Reviewed by ZELLICK SHAPIRO, Prin- 
cipal, and WILLIAM FISCHBEIN, Asst. 
Principal, P.S. 105, New York City. 


ARTIN MURRAY, a Los Angeles 
industrialist, has joined the circle of 
men of business who, as hobbyists, have 
produced and are producing non-theatrical 
films of commercial distribution quality. 
Fortified only by some casual instruction 
on camera use by a friend who “shoots” 
for the Disney Studio, Mr. Murray last 
year returned from a trip through Europe 
with a 75-minute picture, THE EUROPEAN 
Story Topay which, divided into seg- 
ments, is being widely circulated for tele- 
vision on a commercial basis. It is also in 
nontheatrical use by several school sys- 
tems. 

ALASKA Topay, his latest tour de 
force, though less extensive, is note- 
worthy for having been shot in only five 
days. To be sure, the days were long ones. 
Alaska’s summer sun shines for 20 hours 
out of the day’s 24 and some fine se- 
quences in this film were shot after mid- 
night, making for additional interest. But 
the short space of five days, even of long 
hours, implies obvious limitations. 
Though ALAsKA Topay is chockful of 
interesting sights and activities, it is not 
the full scale, year-round presentation im- 
plied in its title. Furthermore, and al- 
though it sets out to point up Alaska’s 


SCIENCE SERIES 


Reviewed by T. E. MILLER, member of 
the A-V Committee of the Protestant 
Council; pastor, Emmanuel Baptist 
Church, Brooklyn. 


uch earlier Moody Institute of Science 
films as Dust AND DestINy and 
HIDDEN TREASURES pioneered in bring- 
ing to the screen, by means of time-lapse 
photography and other technical devices, 
the brave new world of nature’s wonders. 
As captured by the Moody cameras, this 
was good solid material, whether or not 
you liked the sermon thrown in at the end 
— delivered usually from the director’s 
study with an open Bible on the desk be- 
fore him. 
(Continued on page 26) 


modernity, its most interesting sequences 
are those presenting the traditional Rus- 
sian Church at Eklutna, for example; or 
the ancient and annual Eskimo whale hunt 
at Kotzebu. 

Full justice is done to the bustling city 
of Fairbanks, to Anchorage, the Uni- 
versity of Alaska, motorist visitors from 
Florida, scientific gold mining, and the 
fact that gold to date has yielded 700 
times the amount of money paid for 
Alaska in purchase. Regretably, nothing 
is shown of Alaska’s schools, but its tall 
buildings, remarkable apartment blocks, 
and its radio-tv station establish it as be- 
ing up-to-date. The fact is, however, that 
the picture of Alaska as “just like the 
United States” is less interesting, though 
important, than the film’s presentation of 
such picturesque addenda as dog teams in 
training at a kennel for huskies; native 
food storage “caches” high in trees, out 
of animal reach; a trip by sternwheeler on 
the swift Tananaw River; an Indian 
salmon trap; and that amazing, primitive 
scene at Kotzebu, with Indians come from 
hundreds of miles for the Beliga whale 
fishing season. 

Fifth and sixth graders to whom this 
film was shown made it clear, by their 
questions about the whaling sequence in 
particular, that its full significance is not 
explained by the narrative, which might 
have pointed out that Alaska’s tempera- 
ture falls to 50 and 60° below zero and 
that the Eskimo must catch and preserve 
a sufficient food supply for the eight hard 
months of winter. Young viewers also 
asked why the glacier, 55 miles from 
Anchorage, “is standing still like a moun- 
tain,” contrary to their concept of this 
phenomenon as a moving thing. The ex- 
cellent gold mining sequence provokes 
wonder and interest. 

Perhaps the very fact that it does stimu- 
late questions is the measure of this film’s 
worth as a classroom tool. Despite its 
travelogue approach it makes Alaska come 
alive. And certainly it is rich in general 
interest for all types of audience. 


27'2 mins., color. Produced by Martin 
Murray, distributed by Hollywood Film 
Enterprises, 6060 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. For tv inquire. 
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The historic sequences are very good. 


I'M NO FOOL WITH FIRE and 
I'M NO FOOL WITH A BICYCLE 


Reviewed by AUGUSTA R. GOLDIN, 
Ed.D, Principal P.S. 39R, Staten Island, 
New York. 


PECIALLY designed to meet the 

needs and attitudes of children but 
interesting to adults also, these two safety 
subjects by Disney admirably combine 
teaching with entertainment. The latter 
is achieved in large part through the ad- 
mirable choice of Jiminy Cricket — be- 
loved “conscience” of Pinocchio in the 
Disney film version of that classic — as 
master of ceremonies and teacher. He is 
lively and serious, at the same time. 

The idea of his taking a book to look 
up the history of the bicycle, the story of 
fire, and the chemical composition of fire 
and water makes for a feeling of warm 
kinship with Jiminy in the classroom, 
because this is what the student is taught 
to do. To point up and drive home the 
applicable safety rules, Jiminy conducts a 
test between a character designed as a 
C.O.F. (Common Ordinary Fool), and 
another named Y-O-U. Of course Y-O-U 
comes out on top, and is presented by 
Jiminy with “the badge of intelligence.” 

In both subjects Mr. Cricket sings and 
dances. The music of the theme song, 


New safety subjects just released are I'M 
NO FOOL AS A PEDESTRIAN; I'M NO 
FOOL IN WATER, and I'M NO FOOL 
HAVING FUN. (Disney) 
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UNDERSTANDING MODERN 
ART — A Series 


Reviewed by DONELDA FAZAKAS, 
staff member, Brooklyn Museum Art 
School; winner, Architectural League 
Gold Medal for Native Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, designer of decorator fab- 
rics; Museum of Modern Arts exhibitor. 


TIEBAUD, a professional 
ainter whose work has been ex- 
hibited widely, teaches art at Sacramento 
State College and has produced a number 
of motion pictures . IMPRESSIONISM ; 
CuBisM; and Non-OsjECTIVE ART — 
his latest releases — are available each on 
its own, or in a series titled UNDERSTAND- 
ING MODERN ART. 

In each case the title is understandably 
explained and the highlights are explored 
of these modern movements in art. For 
general -udiences each subject might very 
well have been longer and more conclu- 
sive. Further examples of the work of 
modern artists and closer identification of 
names with the paintings shown would 
have made these films into little gems for 
classroom use. But, taken individually or 
as a series, these films can serve as eye- 
openers to students of abstract painting, 
and as an introduction to the subject for 
the general public. 

Diagrams areused effectively in CuBIsM, 
along with outstanding examples from art 
museums. In all three subjects very good 
use is made of stop-action to show how 
paintings are built up, and to emphasize 
line and direction in the examples given. 

7 mins. each; color. Produced by Pa- 
trician Films (Wayne Thiebaud). For 
rent at $3, sale $60 by Bailey Films, 


Inc., 6509 DeLongpre Ave., Hollywood 
28, Calif. Series price, $165. 


I'm No Fool—(Ccntinued from col. 1) 


“I'm No Fool,” is catchy. The children 
viewing these films began singing with 
Jiminy, and helping him along as he 
created varying lyrics to fit the situation 


portrayed. They also carried the phrase - 


over into their daily doings, and joked 
with it in such ways as: “I’m no fool 
about noise in the halls” and “I’m no fool 
about littering the floor.” 

From the point of view of this reviewer 
and of other teachers present, the omis- 
sion of the kind of slapstick sometimes 
found in the Disney film was much ap- 
preciated. I'M No Foor WITH A BICYCLE 
and I'M No Foor Wirth Fire are truly 


(Concluded on page 21) 


lassroe we 


Battelle's research reactor sits in the mid- 
dle of a 72 x 11 1-foot building. The radia- 
tion facilities are below ground level. 


THE ATOM COMES TO TOWN 
Reviewed by CAROLYN HARROW, 


former teacher and chairman of co- 
operative English at a New York High 
School; film reviewer and critic. 


_ film aims to present the atom as 
connoting construction, not destruc- 
tion, and points up the achievements al- 
ready realized through atomic energy in 
medicine, agriculture, industry, and as a 
source of energy. The nature and compo- 
sition of the atom are dealt with in ani- 
mation, but for the most part the story is 
told in live action. We are shown Ship- 
pingport, Pa., the chosen site for what 
will be the largest atomic plant in the 
world for peaceful purposes, and we see 
that atomic energy, in the form of radio- 
isotopes can be shipped in a can. We also 
learn that new equipment using a radio- 
isotope source is more flexible in its 


Animation is used to explain abstract 
concepts. 


ability to reach malignancy in cancer than 
the X-ray, and that more than 900 medi- 
cal centers already use atomic energy in 
the diagnosis of thyroid trouble and liver 
and blood diseases also. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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This Hias film was well received at the re- 
cent National Social Welfare Assembly. 
(See page 8 of this issue.) 


WHEREVER THE MIGRANT 


Reviewed by ROBERT DISRAELI, film 
producer; director of the Film Division, 
American Jewish Committee; N.Y.C.; 
contributing editor to Film News. 
Fe: many decades the United Hias Serv- 
ice has done a magnificent job of aid- 
ing Jewish immigration from lands of 
oppression to lands of freedom. In the 
United States and in 39 other countries 
of Europe, North Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica, HIAS representatives and offices are 
active in this work. 

WHEREVER THE MIGRANT depicts the 
fate of two families of stateless Jews, 
living in poverty and unable to work be- 
cause they are not allowed to become 
citizens of the countries in which they 
reside. They apply to HIAS for help. It 
is astounding how much work is necessary 
to assist them to emigrate. 

First a search is instituted for relatives 
who might sponsor them. A relative of 
one family is found in Wisconsin, another 
relative is found in Brazil. Hundreds of 
documents have to be made out. Physical 
examinations have to be gone through. 
Passports have to be secured. After 
months of preparation one family arrives 
in New York. The other goes to Brazil. 

The film follows the immigrants to 
New York where, in the HIAS shelter. 
they are kept for a period in which they 
are taught the customs, traditions and 
history of the U. S., and the language. 
Then they are sent to their reiatives in 
Wisconsin where a job awaits the father 
in a lumber mill, and the child begins 
school to become a young American. The 
family has found a country in which it 
feels it can belong. 

The virtue of this film lies in its mini- 
mum depiction of desk work and its 


(Continued on page 26) 
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THE LONDON OF WM. HOGARTH 
Reviewed by ROHAMA LEE, lecturer; 


writer, theatrical and non-theatrical; 
motion pictures; former television 
writer-producer; since 1947, editor- 
publisher of Film News. 


HE start on this Golden Reel prize 

winner was “an accident.’ Philip 
Barnard and Bruce Cornwall, working at 
the Madison station of the University of 
Wisconsin, were going to do a series of 
studies for WHA-TV on various artists, 
in consultation with the art history pro- 
fessors of the University. Professor 
Watrous, an expert on Hogarth, wrote a 
script for them, but the engineering 
problems it presented for “live” TV 
made the two young men decide to try 
filming it, on their own time. Finding 
that the ordinary animation stand would 
not serve their purpose, and having no 
money to commission equipment, they 
spent a year and a half constructing a 
machine that would handle the material. 
A special lens was also needed, and made 
by Cornwell out of old parts and pieces. 

We do not claim the competency to 
judge the techniques and methods of this 
work. We have no hesitancy, however, in 
recommending the resultant film — for 
the understanding it gives of Hogarth 


The first scene in the Marriage a la Mode" 
series depicts the marriage contract nego- 
tiations between Lord Squandrfield who 
needs money, and the ambitious merchant 
who has an old maid daughter. 


himself, and for bringing his work into 
focus against its proper background. 
Hogarth created his paintings in series, 
and there are several dramatic ‘“‘stories” 
presented here that are fascinating in 
themselves. The film is bound to interest 
art groups and museums. We think it 
should be seen also by students of the 
social sciences, and of the 18th century 
literature, dress and decor. 


26'4 mins., b&w. Produced by Barnard- 
Cornwell Films, 2508 University Ave., 
Madison 5, Wis. For rent and sale, in- 
quire. Cleared for TV. 


HERMAN MELVILLE'S 


MOBY DICK 


Reviewed by SUSAN BRAUN, Program 
Director N. Y: Ballet Club; painter, 
color consultant, teacher. 


ELVILLE’S classic novel concerning 

the hunt for the white whale who 
took the leg of Captain Ahab is given a 
graphic portrayal here by the fusion of 
art work, spoken word, music, and camera 
effects. Color and camera movement key- 
note it. The vocal and musical colorations 
of its narrator (Thomas Mitchell, the 
actor) and of composer Richard Haupt 
establish the mood. They blend well with 
the art work of Gilbert Wilson, and the 
judicious camera work and editing of 
producer-director Jerry Winters. Mr. 
Winters selected over a period of years 
the scenes and persons in the story he 
wished to use, and over 300 well de- 
signed, boldly executed, colorful wash 
drawings were created to depict them. 
Skillful use of closeups, perspective and 
pacing succeed in bringing these scenes 


and persons to life on the screen for 
audiences interested in the book itself, 
and particularly for those interested in 
painting, illustration, and film techniques. 


30 mins., color. For rent $25, sale 


$250, by Contemporary Films, Inc., [3 
E. 37th St., N. Y. C. 16. 
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tional Council of Churches. 


Nehemiah inspects the ruins of Jerusalem's 
walls by night. 


EZRA and NEHEMIAH 


ounding out a coverage of the Old 

Testament these two post-exilic se- 
quences more than justify the good repu- 
tation of this set of color filmstrips. 

Ezra covers the attitudes of the exiles 
in Babylon, the decree allowing those who 
wished to return to their home land, the 
gifts for those who were going — includ- 
ing the sacred vessels and the departure 
for the long journey. Arriving in Jeru- 
salem, work is begun on the Temple but 
is interrupted for 16 years. Under the 
urging of Ezra, the building is completed 
and the Temple ritual en ar 

NEHEMIAH secures from his royal 
master permission to return to Jerusalem. 
There this courageous leader surveys the 
ruined walls by night, and leads the 
people in unprecedented endeavors in the 
face of opposition that includes attempts 
on his own life. When Jerusalem is se- 
cure, Nehemiah returns to his master. But 
on a visit to Jerusalem several years later, 
he is distressed to find how much retro- 
gression has set in. With characteristic 
vigor he sets about making such laws as 
Sabbath observance operative again. 

In both of these filmstrips (Ezra, 38 
frames; NEHEMIAH, 33 frames) the art 
work is good and the color is pleasing 
and definitive without being glaring. Pas- 
sage of time or change of subject matter 
are indicated by means of title frames, 
which is most useful. The scripts are 
good, being both simple and definite. 


There is a scripture passage for each 
frame. 
Both: color; produced and distributed 
by Alexark & Norsim, Inc., 156 North 
Arden Blvd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
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BROKEN MASK 

his deals with the home mission theme 

of the National Council of Churches 
for 1957-1958. The theme is Race Rela- 
tions and, because of its dynamic subject 
matter, this film is going to be discussed. 
Some will like it, and agree. Others will 
dislike and disagree. Though it deals 
with a tiny segment only of the racial 
problem, it is well done, its action is fast 
and its situations are convincing. 

Its story concerns Paul Brannon, a 
student who arrives with pleasurable 
anticipation at a summer camp, but finds 
to his dismay that one of his cabin mates 
is a negro. Through the experience of the 
broken mask, Paul comes to understand 


that George’s skin may be black, but that 
he functions like anyone else. Back in his 
home town, Paul runs up against the 
same feelings he had previously himself 
held. His family, his friends, his girl are 
all against him .Fortunately, the pastor 
stands by, and Paul and George Saads 
to fight this thing out together. 

No easy solutions are presented and no 
punches are pulled. But many will ques- 
tion the wisdom of, and the Christian 
principles implicit in the courageous 
pastor's solemn promise to resign. if the 
congregation fails to fall into line. 
Christianity has surely not become so 
bankrupt as to depend utterly on a popu- 
lar pastor’s personal appeal, when the 
issues at stake are of the very essence of 
the faith. 


28'2 mins., color, also b&w. Produced 
by Paul .F. Heard for the Joint Com- 
mission on Missionary Education, in co- 
operation with the Broadcasting and 
Film Commission of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. Rent ($12; $8 b&w) 
from local a-v dealers and denomina- 
tional film libraries. 


Religious of 


MOODY SCIENCE SERIES 
(Continued from page 13) 

Now the Educational Film Division of 
the MIS has taken this wealth of mate- 
rial, gathered with painstaking care by 
expert scientists and cameramen, and has 
broken it down into single subject pieces 
for use in the secular as well as the re- 
ligious classroom. There is no sermon. 
The accent is on man’s progress as due noi 
so much to the discovery of new things 
but to “uncovering principles and devices 
that God ordained in nature.” What a 
revolution this program represents can be 
appreciated only by those who remember 
the early Moody films as being available 
only in connection with presentations that 
gave the aims and purposes of the Moody 
Bible Institute and which invited an of- 
fering for support of its work. Now, 
under the leadership of a great evangelist, 
teachers of fine spirit can take the best 
tools and methods science has devised in 
the field of public relations and can use 
them in the propagation of truth in our 
great public institutions where the nam: 
of God may not be taken in vain under- 
standably, but where it may not even be 
taken for fear of offending the sensibili- 
ties of a vocal minority group. 


Dr. Irwin Moon, Moody Institute of Science 
director, demonstrates in FACTS OF FAITH 
that glass can be shattered by a beam of 
sound. 


There are 20 subjects in the current 
MIS list, of varying length from 8 to 16 
minutes, in black and white as well as 
color, and suitable for a wide age range 
from elementary to adult. The four titles 
following are samples: 


(Continued on page 26) 
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ISRAEL — The Land and Its People 


Wi the issuance of JERUSALEM AND 
THE JUDEAN HILLS, THE DAROM 
AND THE NEGEV, and TEL AVIV AND THE 
COASTAL PLAIN, this series of seven color 
filmstrips is now complete. (Reviews on 
the first four in Film News, Winter 
1956-7). 

Pictorially the three new strips are the 
work of one photographer, Fritz Cohen. 
With the exception of a “shot” here and 
there which should have more life (as 
a building with no people in the scene), 
these strips are in good photographic 
style, and should be of interest to 
churches, schools, synagogues and non- 
sectarian community groups. Perhaps of 
all the nations in Europe and Asia, with 
the exception of England and France, 
Israel is the only one close to the Ameri- 
can concept of democracy and civilization. 
LAND AND ITs PEOPLE 
gives a clear picture of the accomplish- 
ments of the new state and indicates what 
its future may be, not only for itself but 
for the entire Middle East. 


Jerusalem and the Judean Hills 


The new Jerusalem is a city of modern 
one-family homes of the latest type and 
five or six story apartment houses. These 
house over 150,000 people. Remarkable 
for its bustling street traffic and busy 
stores, it is also replete with such evi- 
dences of goodwill on the part of other 
nations as the 15-foot bronze Menorah 
(candelabra) in front of the Israeli parlia- 
ment building and which is a gift of 
Britain’s parliament. In one of Jerusalem’s 
numerous parks there is a Liberty Bell, 
presented by the people of Philadelphia. 
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By ROBERT DISRAELI, director, Film Division, American 


Jewish Committee . 


veteran still photographer and 
motion picture producer . 


. official 1956 editor-collater 


for FILM NEWS exclusively, of the Interfaith film and 
filmstrip evaluations of the National Council on Jewish 


Audio-Visual Materials. 


Ancient and modern churches and syna- 
gogues are landmarks throughout the city. 
Among those shown are the Italian Syna- 
gogue, with its holy ark dating back to 
the Renaissance and the Church of the 
Visitation. The birthplace of John the 
Baptist contrasts with the towering struc- 
ture of the Y.M.C.A. A new Hebrew 
University is being built; and the Hadas- 
sah Medical Center, largest in the Middle 
East, will open soon. 


An amusing attraction is the Biblical 
Zoo in which are the animals mentioned 
in the Bible — all tagged with their He- 
brew names. Outside the city, on the 
—- terraced Judean Hills, Jews and 
Arabs build their lives in little villages — 
one of which is named after Col. David 
Marcus, the American Army officer who 
lost his life in the battle for these hills. 


The Darom and the Negev 


Americans from the southwest find 
themselves at home in this land of can- 
yons, and sudden outcroppings of wind- 
eroded rocks in many colors. The southern 
half of Israel is an arid and wild land- 
scape which stretches to the Red Sea. But 
along the borders of the Sinai Peninsula, 
irrigation is turning wastes into green 
fields and some of the products of our 
own southwest, including cotton, are 
cultivated. 

Beersheba, chief city of the Negev, is 


fast growing and modern. New homes, 


factories, hotels, a cultural center and a 
theater look onto desert cactus and the 


goats’ hair tents of the Bedouins who 
come to the Thursday market to sell their 
sheep and camels. 

Throughout the wilderness there are 
signs that thousands of years ago this 
was a prosperous area of small villages. 
The activities of the Israeli settler are 
bringing the land back to its former 
fertility and prosperity. 


Tel Aviv and the Coastal Plain 


With a of over 350,000 Tel 
Aviv is Israel’s largest city. The streets in 
its business section are crowded with 
shoppers, its tall buildings speak of its 
prosperity. It has fine hotels, apartment 
houses, attractive girls, and beautiful 
beaches where one can always see the 
latest style in bathing costumes. Among 
its colorful events is an annual Purim 
carnival with gaily decorated floats and 
costumed dancers. Among its cultural at- 
tractions are the famous Habimah Thea- 
ter, housed in a beautiful, modern build- 
ing; and the Israeli Symphony Orchestra, 
which has its own concert hall. 

In the suburbs, north of the city, are a 
large textile factory, a chocolate factory, 
and a canning plant. North again are 
irrigated fields. Along the coast are sand 
dunes indicative of what this coastal plain 
was like, before cultivation. Between the 
farm settlements there ate paper mills, 
packing houses and brick factories for a 
diversified economy. 

Each: 60-70 frames. Prepared by 
the Dept. of Ed. and Culture of the 
Jewish Agency, with the cooperation 
of the Israel Office of Information. 
Single copies (color) $7.50. Set of 


7 strips: $42. From the Jewish Agency, 
16 E. 66th St., N. Y. C. 21. 
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NEWS NOTES ABOUT PRODUCTIONS OLD AND NEW, PRESENTED IN AREAS 
OF SUBJECT INTEREST AND POSSIBLE USE. INITIALS INDICATE FILMS ACTU- 
ALLY SCREENED. THE TITLES STARRED (*) ARE ADVISEDLY CLEARED FOR 


TRAVEL 


¢ Out of This World (color), filmed by 
Lowell Thomas and Lowell Thomas, Jr., 
in forbidden Tibet, is now in nontheatri- 
cal release through Hoffberg Productions, 
New York City. 


e Trans-Atlantic Empress* (27 mins., 
color) covers a trip between Montreal and 
Liverpool and return by the CPR flag- 
ship, the “Empress of Britain.” This re- 
cently released film also _ includes 
glimpses of Montreal, Canada, and Lon- 
don, England. (No charge, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Film Library, 581 5th 
Ave., N. Y. C.) 


e Nassaux* (4% mins.) is the first in a 
series of “featurettes” to be known as 
“Where In The World Are We?” To be 
made by British Overseas Airways Corp. 
about vacation spots along its routes, the 
series will be available as a whole for 
longer shows; can be made up at will by 
joining individual subjects as desired; or 
each featurette can be had separately. 
Inquire Sterling-Movies U.S.A., 6 E. 39th 
St., N. Y. C. 16. 


SAFETY 


e Trains, Tracks & Safety Facts* (24 
mins., color) is the latest Pennsylvania 
Railroad Police Dept. film in its campaign 
to combat juvenile escapades involving 
railroad property and spelling danger to 
the pranksters themselves as well as to 
the travelling public. It was prepared 
with the help of the National Commission 
on Safety Education of the NEA. (Free, 
from Police Chief Frank J. Holslag, N. Y. 
Region Headquarters, Penn. Station, 
N.Y.C.; or Capt. H. M. Ruble, Penn. Sta- 
tion, Newark, N. J.) 


e Gentlemen Be Seated* (1312 mins., 
color) is for those interested in highway 
safety, was made in cooperation with the 
National Truck Drivers Assoc. It docu- 
ments the hazards of driver fatigue; also 
demonstrates the importance of protect- 
ing drivers from damaging road shock 
and vibration by means of proper seat- 
ing. (Free, from Modern Talking Picture 
Service, 3 E, 54th St., N. Y. C.) 


e Switching to Safety (20 mins., color) 
portrays the concept, design, testing, 
manufacture and function of the high re- 
liability pressure switches—vital “safety 
centers” in the production of modern 
aircraft, war missiles, and _ industrial 
automation. (Free, from Cook Electric 
Company, Diaphlex Div., 380 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C. 17. Attn: Charles Burton) 
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TELEVISION. FOR THE OTHERS, INQUIRE. 


e No Time To Spare* (12 mins., color, 
also b&w) demonstrates the back-pres- 
sure, arm-lift method of artificial res- 
piration in a variety of situations. A 
wife finds her husband overcome by 
fumes in the garage; a milkman finds a 
housewife unconscious on her kitchen 
floor; a passer-by finds a boy face down- 
ward in a pond. For sale or rent from 
International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 


BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, 
VOCATIONS 


e Your Money at Work* (color) relates 
in layman’s language how the public can 
invest in mutual funds; describes these, 
and how they work. (The Wellington Co., 
1630 Locust St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.) 

e Simple Machines (4 films, 6 mins. each 
in b&w also color) illustrates and ex- 
plains the concept behind four basic ma- 
chines. Individual titles are Levers; 
Wheels and Axles; Pulleys; Inclined 
Planes. (Rent and sale: Coronet Films, 
Inc., Cornoet Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill.) 


¢ The Man Who Built a Better Mouse- 
trap* (18 mins., color) points out the 
contribution made by advertising to our 
national economy, and outlines such 
public service efforts as the promotion of 
traffic safety, national health, fund 
drives, etc. Sponsored by Standard Oil 
Co. (Indiana), distributed free by Kling 
Film Productions, 1058 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


THE TYPEWRITER IN BUSINESS* traces 
the development of the Remington machine 
from 1873's pioneer to the versatile mod- 
els of today. It also shows how and when 
to use attachments and other variations 
for maximum efficiency. (20 mins., b&w; 
from local Remington Rand sales offices; 
er Remington R:nd, 315 Fourth Ave., 
N. ¥.C. 10.) 


THE BENNY GOODMAN STORY, biogra- 
phy of the "King of Swing," is the story of 
jazz from 1919 to Goodman's historic con- 
cert at Carnegie Hall! in 1938. Goodman's 
famous Quartet is featured. (116 mins., 
color, United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park 
Ave., N. Y. 29.) 


e Person to Person Communication 
(b&w) deals with misunderstandings 
caused by “bad listening,” gives three 
keys to good listening to assure accurate 
communication—in business, in everyday 
living, to foster mutual understanding on 
a personal level. Purchase from McMur- 
ray-Gold Productions, 139 S. Beverly 
Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. Inquire re 
rental. 


e A Hotel Is Born* (30 mins., color) is 
the “biography” of the Beverly-Hilton in 
Los Angeles and stars the founder-presi- 
dent of the Hilton Hotels Corp. in a back- 
stage pictorial account of the creation 
and operation of the latest deluxe hos- 
telry in the Hilton chain. Free, from 
Sterling-Movies USA Inc., 6 E. 39th St., 
2. 6. 36. 


e Treasure For Your Tablex* (27 mins., 
color) shows the making of silver, china 
and glassware by American craftsmen— 
for the White House, the American home, 
and for export. Also shown are examples 
of attractive table settings. From The 
Free Film Dept., United World Films, 
Inc., 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, IIl. 


e This Is Oilx, the free series of the 
Shell Oil Co. (Special Projects Div., 50 
W. 50th St., N. Y. 20), now consists of 5 
films: Prospecting for Petroleum; Birth 
of an Oil Field; Refining Oil for Energy; 
Oil—The Invisible Traveler; and The 
The Story of Oil Marketing. 


GOVERNMENT 


e Revolt of a Generation (20 mins., b&w) 
is a U. S. Information Agency account 
of the Hungarian people under Com- 
munism, as revealed by American news 
cameramen. It begins with the imposition 
of Communist Party rule in 1948, builds 
to the recent revolt and its suppression. 
Inquire Government Dept., United World 
Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 29. 


¢ Your Job in the Marine Corps* (18 
mins., b&w) shows the specialization op- 
portunities offered, including artillery, 
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communications, motor transport, pho- 
tography, cooking, music, public informa- 
tion, administration, etc. Leatherneck 
Lieutenants (14 mins.) explains the U. S. 
Marine Corps procurement program and 
how the Corps trains college students 
prior to commissioning. (Government 
Dept., United World, as above.) 


SPORTS 


e The Breast Strokex, The Crawl* and 
The Back Strokex—three new films for 
use in teaching pre-adolescent children 
how to swim—are available from Inter- 
national Film Bureau, Iné., 57 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


e A Feel for the Game shows the Blind 
Golfers’ tournament in Canada. It is the 
second section (11 mins., color) of a two- 
in-one film, The first section—The Gold 
Cup Comes Home (22 mins.)—tells the 
story of the Canadian Open. Inquire 
Crawley Films, Ltd., 19 Fairmont Ave., 
Ottawa, Canada. The Crawley series How 
to Play Hockey (8 films, b&w, each 6-11 
mins.) is available in the U. S. through 
E. Jeremiah, Sec.-Treas., American 
Hockey Coaches Assoc., c/o Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. 


HEALTH, WELFARE 


¢ The Doctor Examines Your Heart* 
(11% mins., b&w) presents the actual 
procedure, and stresses the importance 
of periodic heart examination, but dispels 
fear. For sale and rent from Bray Stud‘o3 
Inc., 729 7th Ave., N. Y. 19. 


¢ Films for Psychology is to be a series 
of 8 films, with 4 now ready: Conflict; 
Reinforcement in Learning and Extinc- 
tion; Learning Discriminations and 
Skills; Controlling Behavior Through Re- 
inforcement. Purchase: Text-Film Dept., 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
N. Y. 36. 


THE TEENS (French version, DE TREIZE A 
QUINZE ANS), is the 6th in the "Ages 
and Stages" series produced for the Ca- 
nadian government's Mental Health Divi- 
sion and is available in the U.S. from 
McGraw-Hill Text-Films, 330 W. 42nd St., 
N. Y. 36. It explores the life of three 13-15 
year olds from the viewpoints of the young 
people themselves, and of their parents. 


SUMMER, 1957 


SAN FRANCISCO*, its customs and peo- 
ple, are sensitively photographed in this 
30-min. color study. The character, history 
and traditions of the interesting city are 
perceptively interpreted by a tugboat cap- 
tain who loves it and its busy harbor. More 
sensitive than most sponsored films, this 
was made by and is available free from 
the Santa Fe Railways Film Bureau, 80 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4.—R.L. 


e The Story of Creative Capitalk (14 
mins., color, animation) explains what 
capitalism is, where capital comes from, 
and what it does. For sale and rent from 
the Audio-Visual Services Dept., U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, 1615 H St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


¢ No Other Way (30 mins., b&w) is a 
history of the International Labour Or- 
ganization, a part of the United Nations 
since 1946. OAS—A Digest of Its Activi- 
ties (18 mins., color) covers the work of 
the Organization of American States and 
the Pan American Union. Introducing 
Canada (22 mins., b&w) is the 14th in 
the NATO series. The American Com- 
munity, on the political, cultural and in- 
dustrial aspects of member nations. The 
three, together with World War II: 
Prologue U.S.A. (28 mins.) are available 
from the Audio-Visual Dept., Foreign 
Policy Assoc., 345 E. 46th St., N. Y. 17. 


JUNIOR SCIENCE (McGraw-Hill, N.Y.C.) 


will be reviewed in Film News’ next issue. 


ROCKS AND MINERALS 
1 reel, elementary—jr. high film 


award film—Boston Film Festival 
Cleveland Film Festival 


MACHINES 
THAT MOVE EARTH 


1% reel, primary—elementary film 
award film—Cleveland Film Festival 


10621 SANTA MONICA 


FILM ASSOCIATES OF CALIFORNIA 0s anceues 25, 


helping johnny remember 


a 16mm sound-color film to show 
children how they can learn to be 
considerate of others; for lower 
elementary and primary children 


portafilms orchard lake,mich. 


NOW IN 16 MM 
CARL TH. DREYER'S 


“DAY OF 
WRATH” 


A stunning drama of conscience 
— unanimously acclaimed as a 
masterpiece. 


**Probably the most important 
use of the camera in all film 
history . . 

No student of the cinema, no 
true lover of screen art can 
afford to miss it . . . 
—Theodore Huff, The N.Y. Times 


Coming Soon 
FREDERICO FELLINI'S 


“LA STRADA” 


ACADEMY AWARD WINNER 
BEST FOREIGN FILM OF 1957 
Write for FREE complete Feature List. 


Eg BRANDON FILMS. we. 


200 West 57th Street, N. Y. 19 
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THE WORLD IN ONE PLACE 


here are so many things going on in 

the world today that it often seems 
almost fantastic to try to bring some of 
them into a classroom or meeting place. 
Yet this can be done with a surprising 
degree of success if the correct pictorial 
or audial devices are used. That is why 
we have always felt that filmstrips could 
be very helpful in this task of “collecting” 
the world, and making learning about it 
meaningful. 

The average person, whatever his age 
or background, usually responds to pic- 
tures. If these are colorful, significant, 
and presented so their message is clear, 
they become a way of bringing the com- 
plexity of world affairs to the attention 
of the viewing audience. The reason we 
like filmstrips for this is, that the viewer 
can use the viewing experience and make 
it a part of his personal experience. He 
can talk about the pictures at his own rate 
of speed; he can look at them for a length 
of time. This adds up to what pictures 
should do, if they are to help bring the 
world to us, wherever we may be. 


© Current Affairs Films (527 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C. 22) is the producer of a 
series of filmstrips which are made avail- 
able to teachers without cost by local 
newspapers in certain areas. (For the 
name of your nearest free source, write 
Current Affairs Films.) Among recent re- 
leases are THE FARM PROBLEM (reviewed 
in the Spring issue of Film News); INDIA 
TopAyY; BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN; 
THE GEOPHYSICAL YEAR; and THE New 
JAPAN (all black-and-white). Primarily 
planned for junior and senior high school 
use, these are equally good with adult 
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groups, for they have a wide range of 
possible application. Emphasis is on items 
and aspects of the problems treated as 
they affect local, national. and interna- 
tional relations. The presentation in each 
instance is authentic, factually well or- 
ganized, and of current news value. 


e Denoyer-Geppert Company is releasing 
through Stanley Bowmar Co. (12 Cleve- 
land St., Valhalla, N. Y.) a color film- 
strip, STARTING WITH THE GLOBE. 
Globes are a necessity for teaching geo- 
graphic concepts. This filmstrip shows 
how to use the project-problem globe for 
stimulating interest in geography, and as 
a meduim for correlating global facts and 
flat maps. There are suggestions for class- 


room activities and projects; helpful 
demonstrations; and facts to stress in 
utilizing globes and maps together. This 
is a good filmstrip to have in any audio- 
visual center as part of the resource ma- 
terial to help the teacher. 


¢ Jam Handy Organization (2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich.) shows 
in its series PEOPLE AND GooDs TRAVEL 
(6 strips, in color) how modern trans- 
portation contributes to modern life. We 
go places by boat, airplane, bus, truck, 
freight and passenger train. We see how 
boats are loaded, airplanes piloted, and 
travellers assigned to berths, staterooms or 
other accommodation. The stories are told 
in such a way as to show how all of us 
are involved in and affected by modern 
transportation; also what this all means 
to the life of the individual and’ of the 
community. The material is good for 
primary grades and is presented to appeal 
to the interests of this group. 


by DR. IRENE CYPHER 


Associate Professor, Department of Communications 


New York University 


SUPREME COURT 
UN TERPRETS LAW: 


laws are faithfully executed. 


The President's duty is to see that the 


3 


© Young America Films (18 E. 4lst St., 
N. Y. C. 17) has released YOUR FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT, 6 strips in color, compris- 
ing a pictorial unit outlining the structure 
and functions of the government of the 


U.S.A. One strip takes the viewer on a 


tour of the outstanding and important 
buildings in the nation’s capital. Others 
show how the various branches of the 
legislative, judicial and executive sections 
operate. The relationship of these 
branches to one another is made very 
clear. The description of how a bill be- 
comes a law is well presented. This is 
standard resource material for social 
studies classes in the upper grades, and in 
junior and senior high school. It has adult 
citizenship uses also. 


© Visual Education Consultants (2066 
Helena St., Madison 4, Wis.) offers a 
filmstrip of current value in several study 
areas. TORNADOES (in b&w) gives de- 
scriptive details about tornadoes, facts 
about how they form, when and where 
they usually occur, and what to do when 
a tornado is approaching. Certainly this 
filmstrip can be classified as valuable for 
safety training in specific areas and is also 
for use in social studies and science. 


ground from th > base of at 


dercloud. 
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of an honest day's work. 


e Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
(1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, 
Ill.) tells the story of a very important 
commodity in COAL: SOURCE OF POWER, 
ENERGY, LIGHT AND HEAT (color). 
Man’s march toward civilization was 
greatly aided when he learned to use heat- 
producing materials to warm his home 
and help him in various activities. This 
filmstrip tells something of how coal is 
formed, and also how it helps yas the 
power for many of the projects and prod- 
ucts which are part of our daily lives. It 
is good for both social studies and science. 


¢ Educational Productions, Inc. (Box 
625 Industrial Branch, Hillside, N. J.) 
joins the ranks of filmstrip producers with 
an initial offering entitled ToMMy TAKES 
TO TRAFFIC. This color strip was pre- 
pared as a part of the safety education 
project of the New Jersey Automobile 
Club (the AAA, Newark, N. J.) and is 
designed to inculcate traffic safety in 
young children. The strip is specifically 
prepared for Grades 2 to 4. Its producer 
suggests using it even with Kindergart- 
ners and Grade 1 children. This is feasible 
if the teacher reads the captions; and it 
is never too early to start safety training. 
The story provides many important points 
to stress. Tommy will appeal to young 
pe who will be able to identify with 
is problems and discuss them in relation 
to their own experience. 


* Haeseler Pictures (Amity Road, Wood- 
bridge, New Haven 15, Conn.) makes us 
increasingly aware of the value of our 
great national parks in a NATIONAL 
ParKS Series of filmstrips. These give a 
splendid review, in color, of why these 
areas are so important to us all, and what 
we may expect to see when we visit Yel- 
lowstone, Yosemite, Grand Canyon, Zion, 
Bryce, and Mesa Verde. A plea is made 
for the necessity to guard these park areas 
against wanton destruction, and we are 
shown something of their significance as 
vacation, pleasure, and nature study spots. 
Emphasis is on the scenic features and 
wild life, and these strips are good as 
introduction to the parks, or as a review 
after visiting or studying them. 
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THE ATOM 


Other fascinating facts given are that 
one tablespoon of uranium has the po- 
tential energy of 40-million strong men 
working for an hour; and is capable of 
making enough electricity to meet the 
need of an average city for a whole day; 
that, as oil becomes scarcer, atomic energy 
will offer a means of identifying under- 
ground mineral formations which may be 
sources of new oil; and that radioactive 
automobile engines are on their way. 

Though better suited to colleges, THE 
Atom CoMEs To TOWN could be very 
well used in elementary school on the 
upper levels. It is excellent for industrial 
and for civic groups. Women will be in- 
terested in it by reason of its scenes of 
cooking with the atomic energy stove, and 
of dishwashing and clothes-drying with 
the machines of the future. A new treat- 
ment of tooth decay is also indicated, and 
how the atom benefits agriculture will 
interest those concerned with growing, 
marketing and preparing food. 

An introduction by Arch N. Booth, 
Executive Vice-President of the U. S: 
Chamber of Commerce orients the viewer 
to the film’s startling contents. 


(From page 15) 


29 mins., color. Produced by Muller, 
Jordan and Herrick, N. Y., for the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. in 
cooperation with 32 business and in- 
dustrial organizations. For rent at $15 
for 7 days; sale at $160; from A-V 
Service Dept., Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S., 1615 H. Street N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


I'm No Fool 
(Continued from page 14) 7 


educational, if in an amusing way, and 
are on a high level of information. As 
safety guides they were awarded “highest 
honors” in the most recent contest of the 
National Committee on Films for Safety. 
The effectiveness of the fire subject in 
particular is further attested to by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
which invites teachers to write to its Film 
Library (13 E. 37th St., N. Y. 16) for a 
classroom discussion guide, and a copy of 
Jiminy Cricket’s safety song. 
Both films: 8 mins., Technicolor, anima- 
tion. For 6-year lease purchase at $125 
for commercial and $100 for nonprofit 
organizations, apply Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions, Educational Film Division, 


Burbank, Calif.; also, 477 Madison 
Ave. We 22: 


THIS COUPON 
Is WORTH $2.50 


If you clip it to your rental request for the 
film “Interview With Norman McLaren” 30 
minutes, List $12.50. The coupon is worth 
$10.00 if clipped to a purchase order fora 
print of the film. List $135. 


This offer applies only if film is 
ordered from 


INTERNATIONAL 
FILM BUREAU INC. 


Dept. FN, 57 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


FREE FILMS 


The Free Films you need to enliven, 
vitalize and enrich textbook teaching 
are listed in the New, 1957 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 


Authoritative — Comprehensive 
Easy-to-Use 
Available for $7.00 on 30 day approval. 
EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept. FN 


Randolph, Wisconsin 


A New Film... 
HAWAII: U.S.A. 


A Colorful study of the history and 
heritage, beauty, and commercial life of the 
Territory of Hawaii and her half-million cos- 
mopolitan U.S. citizens. 


The volcanic origin of the ‘“‘loveliest 
fleet of islands anchored in any ocean"’ is 
graphically depicted, as is the development 
of Hawaii's major industries: sugar, pine- 
apple, cattle, and coffee. 


Produced by Guy Haselton. 21 minutes 
color and sound. Rent $7.50, sale $190.00. 


ORDER TODAY! 


Ce Write for free catalog. 
BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. HOLLYWOOD 28. CALIF. 
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Teehuical Cradle Talk 


SGooting 


he art film devoted primarily to repro- 

duction of the works of painters and 
graphic artists has many intriguing pro- 
duction aspects: 

A 6x9’ room is often adequate as 
studio space. No complicated lighting is 
necessary, as with live studio shooting. 
There is no need to rely on the weather 
gods, as in outdoor shooting; no need to 
assemble and reassemble crew and cast, 
perhaps to transport them to location for 
the reshooting of one flubbed scene 
merely. 


It was these factors, plus others, tha‘ 
encouraged my partner, Phil Barnard, and 
me to embark upon our first art film pro- 
duction, THE LONDON OF WILLIAM 
HoGarTH, recipient of a Golden Reel at 
the American Film Assembly this year. 
This 26-minute film started out as a sort 
of a spare time, do-it-yourself project. 
However, it ended as a full time job de- 
manding four people, not to mention that 
nearly two years were required on my 
part to develop the equipment with which 
to shoot the film. 


Technical Problems 


Our first and major technical problem 
was to mount, and adapt a rather simple, 
spool-loading 16mm camera for shooting 
areas on the art work ranging in size from 
a one-inch to a 24-inch field. (Field: 
width of area on the art work reproduced 
within the projected image.) Rather than 
achieve this by interchanging lenses, we 
wanted a continuous camera movement 
between a 24-inch and a one-inch field. 
Using the “C’” mounted lens on the 
camera, we could get no closer than a 
four-inch field. Extending the distance 
between Jens and film was solved by fit- 
ting a Cine Ektar, and interposing be- 
tween it and the camera “‘C’”’ mount, not 
the usual adapter, but a modified adapter 
embodying a helical focus mount from 
an ancient Tessar designed for still camera 
use. 

All focusing now had to be done with 
the Tessar mount. We found that 45 
focus points had to be calibrated on a 
new scale in order to get from a one-inch 
to a 24-inch field. Depth of field is as- 
tonishingly small at the closer ranges. As 
a final refinement, the lens was fitted with 
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Specially described for FILM 
News, here is the nuts-and-bolts 
story of a prize-winning film 
produced in a highly individual- 
istic enterprise. Philip Barnard 
was in charge of WHA-TV’s 
art department, Bruce Cornwell 
was kinescope recording engi- 
neer for this University of Wis- 
consin station. They teamed up, 
and formed the Barnard-Corn- 
well company rather infor- 


mally during the Hogarth job. 


a cam for automatically setting the iris 
diaphragm at any focus point, another 
necessity encountered when using a lens 
in this manner. 


Special Camera Stand 


In designing the stand for mounting 
the camera and art work, the major deci- 
sion was whether to shoot 24 frames per 
second, or a single frame at a time, as in 
animation. From our contact with people 
in both animated and art film productions, 
who have used both methods, the point 
was made that shooting one frame per 
second takes just about 24 times as long 
as shooting 24 f.p.s. Or, whereas a film 
of our length might take three days by 
one method, it would take three months 
by single-framing. This inclined us to- 
ward 24 f.p.s. However, our preliminary 
tests were ragged, and the stand was 
looking more than just complicated. So. 
for the sake of mechanical simplicity, we 
decided to construct the stand for single 


The camerman at the pan controls .. . 


By BRUCE CORNWELL 


Technical Supervitsor, co-producer 
Barnard-Cornwell Films, Madison, Wisc. 


framing. (i.e., hand settings would con- 
trol the camera's position in the three 
dimensions of space, each adjustable as 
necessary from frame to frame.) We con- 
cluded that the extra shooting time was 
not very significant when totaled in with 
the entire labor required on the film, 
i.c., conception, research, layout, narrat- 
ing, scoring, mixing, editing, etc. 

The final version of the camera stand 
incorporates the following features: The 
art work, a bound book in this case, lies 
open on its back with the page being shot 
supported vertically between a platen and 
a pressure plate of glass—all of this in 
turn being mounted on a horizontal rail- 
road-like track. Movement of the ari 
work on this track, giving the variation 
in field size, is controlled within .0025 
inches through chain and worm gears 
terminating in crank and rotary counter. 
Pan movements of this camera (move- 
ments parallel to the art work) are ac- 
complished through two sets of sliding 
mounts, each controlled by more chains, 
sprockets, lead screws, worm gears and 
cranks with counters. These movements 
are controllable within .0005 inches. This 
preciseness is mandatory when shooting 
movements near a one-inch field. In addi- 
tion to the movements through three di- 
mensions of space, the camera stand has 
facility for rotating the camera on the 
axis of the lens. (The construction of this 
type of camera stand is not recommended 
as a spare time project for anyone who is 
not at least a, near-machinist. ) 

Further refinements of the camera and 
stand were found necessary before shoot- 
ing of the Hogarth film could start. A 
gear-reduced motor with electric clutch 
was adapated to drive the shutter at one 
f.p.s. This allowed us to use smaller 
lights, work at a smaller F stop, achieve 
consistent exposure from frame to frame 
(which the camera was not providing), 
and finally, we could throw away the 
winding crank. A Jarge, easy-to-read 
rotary counter was coupled with this 
shutter drive for frame counting, which 
later proved the most essential feature of 
all. Also motor drives were installed on 
all three of the camera stand movements 
to facilitate jumping from one point to 
another without tedious sessions of hand 
cranking. 
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PACE PROBLEMS 
IN SHOOTING ART FILM 
(Continued from page 23) 


Although simplicity was a prime ob- 
jective in the design of the camera and 
stand, it was approaching in complexity 
an early work of the Wright Brothers. 
Colleagues, visiting the studio, would 
often chide, “Does it fly yet?” Actually, 
the problem of “flying” our creation was 
not as simple as we had expected. For 
instance, if one shoots a truck movement 
from a 24-inch field to a one-inch ‘field, 
moving the camera a constant increment 
with each frame, the projected image 
gives the idea of anything but a constant 
movement. Whereas it may start out from 
the 24-inch field at a mere crawl, the scene 
bears down on the viewer at a full gallop 
in the home stretch as it nears the one- 
inch field. (This can be explained trigo- 
nometrically.) Likewise, a pan of a given 
increment per frame at a 10-inch field 
moves much more slowly than the identi- 
cal movement shot at a two-inch field. 
Not only did we want to have an idea 
before it was shot, of what the pace of 
a movement would be, but we wanted to 
shoot trucks of Hogarth’s London street 
scenes that would simulate a dolly shot 
down a real street. 


The answer lay in devising a scale of 
velocity for the movement of the projected 
image (in the case of trucks, the image 
at the periphery of the screen.) We ar- 
rived at the following formula: 


increment of movement X K 


Velocity = Field setting 


For trucks, the increment of movement is 
measured as the change from frame to 
frame of the field size in inches, 
K = 2000. For pans the increment is the 
amount of camera movement in inches per 
frame, and K == 1000. This gives a scale 
of velocities ranging from a barely per- 
ceptible crawl at V = 2, to an extremely 
swift movement at V — 100 or more. 
The resultant velocity when combining a 
pan and a truck of different velocities is 
roughly equal to the vector sum of the 
two, less 25 per cent. (The 25 per cent is 
purely subjective.) The application of this 
system of velocities vastly simplified the 
director's task of computing the time 
required for various movements after 
they had been plotted on the art work. 
Granted, much of this can be done by a 
developed sixth sense, but for the be- 
ginner, a starting point is definitely 
needed. 


Objective Achieved 


One of the primary objectives of THE 
LONDON OF WILLIAM HoGaRTH was to 
take the viewer himself back into the 
18th century city. The desired result was 
achieved through fluidity of camera move- 
ment. To gain this end, we had to over- 
come the foregoing problems—and again 
as many. Perhaps we did it the hard way. 
But you can’t buy what you learn by ex- 
perience—especially when it comes to 
shooting a film on art. —B. C. 


NCSW PROGRAM 
(Continued trom page 9) 


Dino — A teen-ager returns to his 
unhappy home after a period in a cor- 
rectional school. His probation officer 
introduces him to regular sessions with a 
caseworker in a community center. He is 
at first resentful, but developes under- 
standing. (55 mins., James Lavenstein, 
CBS Television, 485 Madison Ave., 
22.) 


OUT, the new United Nations’ film on Hun- 
gary, states the overall refugee, problem. 


SUMMER, 1957 


Mental Health Forum 


Mental health films and whether they 
are meeting the needs of the community 
was discussed by a representative panel. 
Much interest was is in the need 
for films on the preventive, educational 
aspects of mental health, and the discus- 
sion produced subject and content sugges- 
tions for future production. 


Addenda 


SOCIAL SWEDEN; CHILDREN NEED 
PARENTS (Finland foster home care) ; 
and Our Toppiers (The Netherlands) 
were the filmstrips shown. 

The filmstrip WHAT HAPPENED TO 
HANNAH? and the films DESPERATE 
MEASURES, also OuR LIVING FUTURE 
were used by other meetings at the 
Forum. 

Planning the program and carrying it 
out was the responsibility of the Commit- 
tee on Audio-Visual Aids, of the National 
Council on Social Welfare, and its chair- 
man Elsa Volckmann of the Health and 
Welfare Division of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York. 


4 SPEED 
RECORD & 
TRANSCRIPTION 
PLAYERS 
Write for 
illustrated catalog 


AUDIO-MASTER 
17 E. 45th St. N.Y. 17 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


WORLD’S LEADING PRODUCER OF AUTHENTIC 
FOLK MUSIC ON RECORDS including The Ethnic 
Folkways Library which contains a selection of the 
music of over 300 peoples, recorded on location; each 
Long Play Record is accompanied extensive notes 
by collectors and r ized authorities . . . 


And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series for 
children. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMERICAN 
FOLK MUSIC, INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE and 
LITERATURE series. 

10” Long Playing Records 

12” Long Playing Records 

For complete FREE cataleg write to: 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 


117 West 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


FILM Som 


presents 


THE LONDON OF 
WILLIAM HOGARTH 


< 


The human comedy graphically 
illustrated in beautiful steel en- 
gravings capturing the mood of 
18th Century London. Hogarth 
fills the streets, the theater, a fair 
with the people of a_ timeless 
satire. 


30 Minutes 
Rent $10.00 
Sale $150.00 


Send for free 
Catalog 


Contemporary Films, Inc., 13 East 37th Street 
Dept. FN New York 16, N. Y. © MU 4-0204 


Now — Rent Walt Disney's 
“WATER BIRDS" 
and 5 other nature films 
Send for List 
LEWIS FILM SERVICE 


1425 E. Central Wichita, Kans. 


THE FILM DOCIOAS® 
SPECIALISTS 


in the science of 
FILM 
REJUVENATION, 


RAPIDWELD Process for: 
Scratch-Removal 


Abrasions Dirt “Rain” sill 
- Send for Free Brochure 
rapid 


37-02E 27th Street, Long Island City |, N. Y. 
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What's Neves IN 


@ The B&H 2-time telephoto attachment 
for Bell & Howell 20mm lenses fits the 
16mm electric eye movie camera and also 
the Sunomatic lenses on the 200 series 
without affecting the automatic exposure 
features of these cameras. It is particu- 
larly useful for photographing in medium 
closeup when the camera cannot be 
moved nearer the object, as for birds and 
animals. Inquire Bell & Howell Co. (FN), 
7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, IIl. 


@ The Wollensack “1500,” a new hi- 
fidelity, dual-speed tape recorder, is of all 
metal construction, measures only 6%”x 
104%”x11%” and weighs just 18 lbs. It 
accepts 3-hours’ worth of 7” long playing 
tape. Inquire Dept. FN, Wollensack 
Optical Co., 302 E. 21st St., Chicago 16. 


@ Ansco now has available a new low 
cost slide projector for all popular roll 
and miniature color film transparencies. 
Called the Dualet, it may be used for 
projecting 214” x 2%” roll, 35mm, Ban- 
tam and Super Slides. Made entirely of 
metal, it is 6” high, 13” long and 8” 
wide. Optical system consists of a high- 
efficiency 300-watt projection lamp. An 
aspherical condenser system collects the 
light and transmits it through a triple- 
element coated projection lens. A helical 
mount assures simple and accurate focus- 
ing. Transparencies are protected against 
heat damage by the use of a heat-absorb- 
ing glass barrier and a quiet-running 
motor blower. For information: Ansco 
(FN), Binghamton, N. Y. 
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@ Universal Screen Co. of Clinton, 
Mass., recently premiered in New York a 
new lenticular screen incorporating the 
use of Mylar—DuPont’s plastic film 
known for its dimensional ability. The 
Mylar was found to be the best medium 
for holding the lenticular surface design 
that gives reflective brilliance and wide- 
angle viewing. A subsidiary of Nylco 
(New York Laminating Co.), the Uni- 
versal Screen Co. has applied the “know- 
how” of its parent organization to 
production of this daylight viewing 
screen, which will be marketed in sizes 
for the home and for educational uses. 


@ The Soundscriber Corp., manufacturer 
of electronic dictating and transcribing 
equipment, has just released a magnetic 
tape recorder/reproducer said to be capa- 
ble of recording continuously, unattended 
and without tape change, for 24 hours. 
Called the “24,” the new unit uses 
DuPont Mylar tape. An accessory mag- 
netic tape demagnetizer makes possible 
bulk erasure in 15 seconds. Economical 
storage is assured: the tape reels for the 
recorded material measure 3%” in diam- 
eter and are 2” wide. Designed for use in 
either fixed installations or as a portable 
unit, the “24” is 6%” high, 18%” wide, 
and 11%” deep. Its weight is 26% 
pounds. Inputs are telephone, line and 
microphone. Outputs are speaker and 
headset. For further information: The 
SoundScriber Corporation (Dept. FN), 
New Haven, Conn. 


EQUIPMENT AND THE TRADE 


@ The Superior Eelctric Company, Dept. 
PFFN10, at 83 Laurel St., Bristol, Conn., 
invites inquiries concerning its new 
Powerstat variable transformer 2PF10, 
which incorporates features suiting it for 
laboratory, inspection, classroom and 
other applications where current require- 
ments do not exceed 1.0 ampere. Housed 
in a compact casting 3% inches high and 
in diameter, it provides a light, portable, 
variable a-c voltage source for a 0-132 


volt, 1.0 ampere, 132 VA output from a 
120 volt, 60 cycle, single phase input. 
A 6-foot cord-plug provides two recepta- 
cles and a 1.0 ampere, 125 V.A.C. fuse 
housed in the plug end of the cord. Its 
“on-off” switch is readily accessible, and 
a well-defined dial permits fast readings. 


@ The F&B Film Repair and Splicing 
Block utilizes the new Magic Mylar 
transparent splicing tape to repair badly 
torn and gouged 35mm slidefilms and 
16mm motion picture. The device is pre- 
cision machined for accurate registration 
of 35mm and 16mm film on sprockets; as 
well as for splicing quarter-inch mag- 
netic recording tape. Manufacturer: 
Florman & Babb, Inc., Dept. FN, 68 W. 
45th St., N. Y. C. 


@ The Master, a new optical printer de- 
veloped by John Oxberry for Animation 
Equipment Corporation, is reported to 
incorporate “15 major design improve- 
ments previously unavailable.” For use 
with both 16mm and 35mm, also color 
and black-and-white, there is also provi- 
sion for cinemascope lenses. For details: 
Animation Equipment Corp., Dept. FN, 
38 Hudson St., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


@ The Movie-Mite, introduced 20 years 
ago, was recently taken over from The 
Calvin Co. by The Harwald Co., Inc., of 
Evanston, IIl., and has been re-engineered 
by Harwald to include many advanced 
features. Among these are a curved film 
gate, single lamp for both sound and pic- 
ture, and automatic safety trips which 
stop the machine if a loop is lost. The 
Movie-Mite has been extensively used in 
industry; is becoming increasingly popu- 
lar for classroom use, particularly be- 
cause of its light weight (28 lbs.). 
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@ DuKane’s new Flip-Top sound slide- 
film projector is particularly designed for 
person-to-person audio-visual selling. 
Completely self-contained, lightweight 
and low cost, it is simply operated by 
plugging in and starting the record. A 
9"x7” rear-lighted polacoat glass screen, 
requiring no room darkening, is built into 
the flip-top lid. No “setting up” is re- 
quired. Recorded material can be sepa- 
rated into pertinent subjects (a single 
record can have up to six bands of 
information, each of 2.2 minutes of ex- 
planation); and the pickup control is 
scaled so the user can easily select the 
band wanted. Other features include a 
simple push-in film carrier and snap 
action manual. advance, with single knob 
framing. Films, records, power cord and 
manuals are fitted into the carrying case. 
Information from A-V Division, DuKane 
Corp. (FN), St. Charles, Ill. 


@ American Optical Company is now 
making and marketing the AO Spencer 
Educational Delineascopes (projectors) 
through its Instrument Division in Buf- 
falo, N. Y. (These were formerly manu- 
factured at Chelsea, Mass.). Current 
Delineascope models include the Stand- 
ard and the new High Speed Opaque 
1000 series; also the Standard and High 
Speed GK Series for 2”x2”, 2%”x2%”, 
and 3%4”x4” slides. Plans call for addi- 
tions to the Delineascope line. Address: 
American Optical, Instrument Division 
(FN), Buffalo 15, N. Y. 


@ The Meyercord Co. (Dept. FN, 5323 
W. Lake St., Chicago 44) reports that 
identifying film containers with decal is 
becoming standard practice for uni- 
formity of marking and cataloguing. 


SUMMER, 1957 


@ “Snip-Snap,” a new plastic mount to 
protect 35mm color slides, is being mar- 
keted in boxes of 20 by Admiral Photo 
Products Co., 1035 W. Lake St., Dept. 
FN, Chicago 7, Ill. Slides protected by 
Snip-Snap will work in most slide viewers 
and automatic projectors, and do not 
come out of focus in projection. They are 
also advantageous for mailing, since they 
weigh less than glass mounts, and will 
take rougher handling than glass. Slide 
identification can be made on the ready- 
count, which will take ink coding. 


@ Audio-Master Corp. (Dept. FN, 17 E. 
45th St., N. Y. C.) is introducing to the 
American market the Buton, first 3-speed 
transistorized portable record player, an 
import from Germany. Specially con- 
structed to withstand jolts and jars, it 
uses four special transistors with an out- 
put of 450 ma; operates on a 6-volt 
battery; plays 33 rpm, 45 and 78 rpm 
records. Its frequency range is from 50 
to 13,000 cps. Its luggage-type case 


measures 13”x11”x5”, is well balanced, 
and enhances portability. 


Audio-Master is also the distributor 
for Butoba, a battery-operated tape re- 
corder weighing 20 pounds complete. Its 
portability plus quality features have 
already made it popular for difficult to 
obtain sound effects for motion picture 
soundtrack use. The Butoba can also be 
plugged into any electrical outlet, and has 
an adaptor for use with the telephone. 


East African Wakamba dancers hear a 


playback of their singing and drumming 
on a Butoba battery tape recorder. 


Having Trouble With Uneven Floor? 


THE MILLER 


SELF-ADJUSTING 
PROJECTOR TABLE 
adjusts to the unevenness of the floor 


$29.95 to $59.95 
Either 30" or 40" High 
Drop Card For Dealer in Your Vicinity 


Manufactured by 


Miller Manufacturing Co. 


3310 EAST ROXBORO ROAD, N. E. 
ATLANTA 5, GA. 


CAMART 
Dual Sound Reader 


© 16 or 35mm — Single and 
Double system 


@ Optical or Magnetic sound 


track 

@ Synchronized to any picture 
viewer 

© Right to left or left to right 
operation 


@ 16 or 35mm Magnetic Model 
$185.00 

@ 16 or 35mm Optical Model 
$195.00 


The Camera Mart Inc. 


1845 Broadway _| New York 23, N. Y. 
Plaza 7-6977 
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Scientist / 


To help interest today’s teenager in 
becoming tomorrow’s scientist. 


McGRAW-HILL 
TEXT FILM 
DEPARTMENT 


presents 


THE JUNIOR 
SCIENCE Series 


a distinguished program of 39 
films designed to bring science 
vividly to life as a subject... as a 
possible career field... in the de- 
cisive junior high school years. 


Write today for free 
descriptive literature 


Text Film Department 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
330 W. 42nd St.. New York 36, N. Y. 


Become a Member of 
DANCE FILMS, INC. 


“A New York, non-profit organiza- 
tion dedicated to dance education 
through films’’. 

For information concerning member- 
ship fee and privileges including 
discounts on film rentals and purch- 
ases, contact, 


DANCE FILMS, INC. 
Dept. F 


25 East 77th St., N. Y. C. 21 


Religions awel Juterfaith 


MOODY SCIENCE FILMS 
(Continued from page 16) 


FisH Out oF Water tells the absorb- 
ing unprecedented story of the grunions 
which come up onto the California sands 
at the time of highest tide, calculated with 
a nicety that defies human anticipation. 
With the aid of photomicrography, time- 
lapse photography and graphic charts, 
this amazing story of propagation is car- 
ried further in the laboratory and its 
science lesson underlined. 

How Many Stars is memorable for 
its trip through space at the speed of 
light, and for the graphic manner in 
which it drives home the concept of in- 
terstellar distances. The magnificent stellar 
photographs are gems in themselves. 

SPIDER ENGINEERS draws a parallel .to 
the disadvantage of humans in the field 
of engineering. Pictured are the orb- 
weaver, with the silk clearly shown as it 
is drawn from the spider's body. There 
is also the bolas spider that antedates the 
lariat used by the Argentine gaucho. One 
of the most unusual species is the diving 
spider that uses a bubble of air like a 
modern skin diver; and the trapdoor 
spider is truly “‘out of this world.” 


Wherever the Migrant 
(Continued from page 15) 
maximum depiction of human beings who 
are stateless and unwanted. Unfortunately 
this is only too true of hundreds of thou- 
sands of people, Jewish and otherwise, all 
over the world. The work and experience 
of HIAS have been an inspiration to other 
organizations, Christian and nonsectarian 
also, which devote themselves to the im- 
portant mission of helping people in this 
plight to find a home country. 
—R. D. 
22 mins., color, 1956. Produced by and 
available free from United HIAS Serv- 


ice, Inc., 425 Lafayette St., N. Y. 5. 
Cleared for TV. 


Many teachers are using these albums in class- 
rooms and also recommending them for home 
study. Each ZODIAC album includes 3 unbreak- 


able hi-fi 3344 rpm LP records, together with the 
text and translation, delightfully illustrated. 


Newest and Finest Records 
for Teachers and Students of 


FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


PRICE veg, S14. 


Write for Descriptive Literature 


ZODIAC RECORDING Co., INC. 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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CARNIVOROUS PLANTS features such 
old favorites as the Venus flytrap, the 
pitcher plant, the sundew plant, and the 
utricularia. 


Other titles of particular classroom 
interest are THe WorLD OF LITTLE 
THINGs; SNOW FLAKES; FooD-GETTING 
AMONG ANIMALS; BUTTERFLY MysTERyY 
(the four main stages of insect growth); 
BLIND As A Bat (the principle of radar) ; 
and CrysTAL GAZING (architectural pre- 
cision in the structure of the physical 
world). —T. E. MILLER 

All: Color; also b&w; 8-16 mins. Pro- 
duced and distributed by Educational 
Film Division, Moody Institute of 
Science, 11428 Santa Monica Blvd., 
West Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


SYMPHONY OF A CITY 


A day in the life of Haifa from early 
morning to night reveals that this 
city is rapidly becoming one of the most 


modern industrial and harbor cities of 
the Middle East. 


As in any American town we see the 
people going to work, crowding into 
ouses and arriving on the suburban trains. 
We see them at the automobile plant, the 
glass making factory, the steel works and 
the bottling plant. At the harbor the oil 
tankers and freight ships unload. In a 
dry dock a ship is being overhauled. On 
the streets construction workers are string- 
ing cables, building apartment houses and 
modern concrete tn glass skyscrapers; 
people are shopping, and children go to 
school. As everywhere, the jay walkers 
try to beat the traffic light. Haifa is a busy 
town in which any American would find 
himself at home. 


As night falls the lights come on over 
restaurants, night clubs and movie houses. 
To the music of the local jazz band the 
young dance into the night. Along the 
shore the city lights reflect the sea waves 
as they lap unceasingly the beach of this 
ancient yet modern city of Israel. 


This is an altogether satisfying picture 
of a better future in the Middle East. I: 
is also noteworthy for the absence of 
spoken narrative, and for the fine music 
of The Haifa Orchestra and The Haifa 
Chamber Choir. The rhythm and sounds 
of the city are conveyed by this musical 
background. —R. DISRAELI 


15 mins., b&w. Produced 1957 by the 
Israel Motion Picture Studios. Spon- 
sored and available free from United 
Israel Appeal, 18 E. 66th St., N. Y. 21. 
Cleared for tv. 
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WANT COLOR 
TRAVEL FILM? 


FOR EXAMPLE — | have 7,000 feet of 
recent Arizona (1954) 
film. Such rapidly dying-out subjects as 
sand paintings (horned toad and red ant 
paintings). Navaho Land, Monument 
Valley, Canyon de Chelly, Havasupia — 
the hard-to-reach places. Also — the cities 
and great tourist attractions, flowers, 
National parks and monuments, desert, 
irrigation, agriculture, and forests . . 


FOR EXAMPLE — Japan, Hong Kong, 
Macao, and the Pacific 
Islands... 


FOR EXAMPLE — Tahiti and Bali, Por- 
tugal and Switzerland, 

India and Thailand (Siam), Belgium and 
Mexico, Ceylon and the Belgian Congo, 
Iraq and Iran, Saudi Arabia and Scan- 
dinavia, South America and South Africa 
. PLUS recent footage on Ireland . . . 


But, forgetting examples, | have taken 
more than 500,000 feet of colored motion 
picture film in 104 countries and island 
groups all over the globe. 


Need footage? 
1 may have it. 
Prices On Request. 


EARL B. BRINK 


1260 LIBRARY, DETROIT 26 


EARL B. BRINK 
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In writing to our advertisers, please 
remember to mention FILM NEWS. 


ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE: 


AUDIO-MASTER—record players, 

recorders 

BAILEY FILMS, Inc. 

BELL & HOWELL CO.—film projector 

BRANDON FILMS, Inc.—shorts, features.. 19 

BRINK, Earl B., travel footage 

CAMERA MART, Inc., The dual sound 
recorder, film making equipment 

CONTEMPORARY FILMS, Inc. — shorts 
and features 


MILLER MFG. CO.—projector tables 

PORTAFILMS 

RAPID FILM TECHNIQUE, Inc.—process- 
ing, rejuvenating 

EDUCATORS PROGRESSIVE SERVICE— REEVES SOUNDCRAFT CORP.—magnetic 
film guides 21 recording ta 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY—film pro- 
jector, also filmstrip pro 

FILM ASSOCIATES OF PCALIFORNIA 19 


Soundcraft Magnetic 0) 


RECORDING TA PES 


for the classroom teacher 


A specialized full line 
of recording tapes— 
specifically designed 
for classroom use 


For length of life — LIFETIME TAPE 

Guaranteed for a lifetime, Soundcraft’s Mylar®-base 
LIFETIME TAPE combines high fidelity with extreme 
longevity. With its miracle Mylar-base, LIFETIME TAPE will 
never break, shrink, or deteriorate. And every teacher or student— 
experienced or not with recording equipment—can use it safely. 


For 50% more play — PLUS-50 TAPE —Provides 50% more high 
fidelity. Up to one hour and 36 minutes of continuous tape on a 

7” reel—without touching the recorder. This easy-to-use feature makes 
it the perfect tape for every use. PLUS-50 is also a 

Mylar-base tape and will not deteriorate. 


For general classroom work — RED DIAMOND TAPE—Pre-coated, full frequency, 
RED DIAMOND Acetate Tape is the teacher’s workhorse tape... 
‘on’t flake, crack, peel, chatter or squeal. Protects sensitive recorder 
head. Substantial enough for every recorder use. 
® DuPont Trademark 


Reeves Soundcraft Corp. 
10 E. 52nd Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 


soundcraftt 


MAGNETIC RECORDING TAPES 


For better sound-on-film .. . 
ask us about Soundcraft 


. - MAGNA-STRIPE ! 
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Versatile New Projector for Filmstrips or Slides. Bell & Howell’s 
multi-purpose projector handles a variety of requirements: single or double 
frame filmstrips or 2x2 slides. Runs manually or accepts Selectron tray- 
loading changer. Adapts quickly to sound with DuKane Recordmaster. 


Here are the latest 
developments in fine teaching tools 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 
Filmosound 385 Specialist is famous for 


= i | owe amplifier and speaker power, jeweled 
parts for longer life, flickerless projection. 


Bell & Howell JAN shines in auditoriums, Bell & Howell Specialist tape recorder has 
throws twice as many light units as a “Miracle 2000” sound system. Ideal automatically at the interval you select, 
standard 1000-watt, 25-hour projector. recorder for music and classroom use. remotely controlled from any position. 


New Robomatic projector changes slides 


See your Audio-Visual dealer or write Bell & Howell, 7172 McCormick Road, Chicago 45. In Canada: Bell & Howell Ltd., Toronto 
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